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COMPLICATED 


Not so very long ago, in discussing nutri- 
tional disturbances, dietary deficiencies and 
related problems, we spoke rather glibly of 
vitamin B. We used the term very much 
as though this newly found food factor were 
a distinct chemical entity, either a simple 
element, such as oxygen, or a more complex 
compound, such as glucose. Without vita- 
min B as a dietary component, certain fairly 
well defined pathological conditions would 
develop sooner or later—pellagra in the hu- 
man, for example, or that pellagra-like con- 
dition in dogs—blacktongue. 

Now, as a result of the tremendous 
amount of research work that has been 
done in food chemistry and nutrition, we 
know that the substance, first known as 
vitamin B, is in reality a rather complex 
combination of at least a half-dozen chem- 
ical compounds, including riboflavin, nico- 
tinie acid (B,), thiamin (B,), and several 
others. Riboflavin is suspected of having 
some connection with growth and its ab- 
sence in the diet may result in beriberi, 
cataract, or nerve degeneration. Nicotinic 
acid is heralded as a specific for human pel- 


lagra and blacktongue in dogs, and with 
considerable clinical evidence to substanti- 
ate the claim. 

Wonderful progress has been made in 
developing our knowledge of these various 
food factors in nutrition. Now we face the 
problem of the practical application of this 
vast storehouse of information. 

Vitamin D appears to be almost as com- 
plex as vitamin B. a 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN 
ENGLAND 


At the recent International Veterinary 
Congress, in Zurich, Switzerland, the sub- 
ject of foot-and-mouth disease was dis- 
cussed on several occasions, although there 
was no reporter on this disease. Sir John 
Kelland, of England, reported the results 
of some experiments conducted recently to 
determine, if possible, the source of the 
virus responsible for outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease in his country. 

During the fall of 1937 and the early 
part of 1938, according to Sir John, the east 
coast of England was black with millions 
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of starlings of continental origin and in an 
exhausted condition from long flying. 

Typing of the virus responsible for the 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in Kng- 
land disclosed the type to be the same as 
that which was then prevalent in Germany, 
France and Holland. 

Live starlings were collected and fed on 
vesicles taken from cases of foot-and-mouth 
disease. It was found that the virus was 
still viable four days after feeding. 

As a result of these observations and ex- 
periments, it was concluded by the English 
authorities that foot-and-mouth disease, of 
continental origin, had been transmitted 
from the Continent to England by starlings. 


EVERYONE CAN BE A PARTNER 


The 1938 Christmas Seal Campaign is on 
and it again offers every person the op- 
portunity of partnership in the great cam- 
paign to eradicate tuberculosis. The design, 
which pictures a mid-Victorian mother and 
her two children lighting a candle, takes us 
back to those days when tuberculosis was 
looked upon as a destructive visitation of 
Providence—a hopeless hereditary disease 
about which nothing could be done. 

Those were the days of dread suffering 
and death. It was the era in which the home 
was highly idealized, but little or nothing 
was known about how to protect it from 
the arch-killer—tuberculosis. Homes are 
safer today. There is at hand sufficient 
knowledge to control this disease. The vet- 
erinary profession in the United States has 
blazed a trail. Bovine tuberculosis has been 
practically eradicated from all states except 
California. But we must not be too com- 
placent over the results attained by either 
the medical or the veterinary profession. 
In spite of what has been accomplished, day 
after day, tuberculosis takes its toll to the 
extent of one human life every seven and 
one-third minutes. It ranks first as a killer 
in the important years from 15 to 45. 

It is time now to revitalize our efforts 
and for all forces to unite in a renewed de- 
termination to conquer this enemy. What 
could be a better rallying call-to-arms than 
the age for the 1938 Campaign—“‘Pro- 


tect Your Home from Tuberculosis” and the 
warning—‘“No Home Is Safe Until All 
Homes Are Safe’? 

Christmas Seals are now on sale every- 
where. Become a partner in this great cam- 
paign. Buy seals generously. 


VETERINARIANS FACE NEW 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Close on the heels of the announcement! 
that the eastern strain of equine encephalo- 
myelitis virus had been found in the brain 
of a child dead of clinically diagnosed en- 
cephalitis, in Massachusetts, comes How- 
itt’s report? of the finding of the western 
type of the virus of equine encephalomye- 
litis in the brain of a child in California. 

It would appear that there is little room 
left for doubting the etiological relationship 
of the human and equine diseases, after the 
careful work done in Massachusetts and 
California. The work on the eastern type 
of the virus already has been corroborated 
by Schoening, Giltner and Shahan,* of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

How many veterinarians appreciate the 
tremendous responsibility which has been 
placed on the veterinary profession by these 
discoveries? Here we have a disease of 
horses that has been prevalent in different 
parts of the United States since 1931. At 
times it has reached epizoétic proportions. 
First recognized in California,‘ the disease 
has spread eastward to the Atlantic sea- 
board and has caused a loss estimated at 
$8,000,000 during the past two years. 

Kelser® was the first to show that the 
virus may be transmitted by mosquitoes. 
This fact has been confirmed by other in- 
vestigators, although it is not accepted that 
this mode of convection is the usual one in 
epizoétics. However, the fact that none of 
the children affected in the recent Massa- 
chusetts outbreak had been in direct con- 


1Fothergill, L. D., Dingle, J. H., Farber, S., and 
oe Nae M. L.: New Eng. Jour. Med., 219 (1938), 
p. 

2Howitt, B.: Science, 88 (1938), pp. 455-456. 

*Schoening, H. W., ‘Giltner, L. T., and Shahan, 
M. S.: Science, 88 (1938), pp. 409-410. 

‘*Meyer, K. F., Haring, or M., and Howitt, B. F.: 
Science, 74 (1931), pp. 227-228. 

’Kelser, Mosquitoes as vectors of the virt us 
of equine encephalomyelitis. Jour. A. V. M. A., & 
ee n. s. 35 (5), pp. 767-771. 
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tact with horses rather strengthens the 
theory that the disease may be insect-borne. 


Veterinary Exhibit at World’s Fair 


Dr. J. R. Mohler reports the following 
additional contributions to the fund being 
raised to help finance the veterinary educa- 
tional exhibit at the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939: 


Idaho Veterinary Medical Association . $50.00 
Utah Veterinary Medical Association. 20.00 
Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Asso- 


Kansas City Unit, National Associa- 
tion of B. A. I. Veterinarians...... 25.00 


Dr. Ernest L. Henkel, Fillmore, Utah 5.00 

The amount previously reported* was 
$622.50. The five contributions listed above 
bring the total to $772.50. 


Sulfanilamide Labeled for Public 
Use Violates New Food and 
Drug Act 


Sulfanilamide and related drugs, when 
distributed in interstate commerce for use 
by the general public, violate the new fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, the 
Food and Drug Administration advises in 
a warning to distributors. 

One section of the newly enacted law 
holds a drug to be illegal if it is danger- 
ous to health when used in the dosage, or 
with the frequency or duration, suggested 
in its labeling. 

Although the Administration’s ruling 
limits the distribution of the drug under 
labeling addressed to the general public, it 
does not restrict its use under physicians’ 
prescriptions. 

“Sulfanilamide is a two-edged sword,” 
says the Food and Drug Adminstration. 
“Tt is at once a valuable and a dangerous 
remedy. In the hands of physicians who 
maintain close supervision over their pa- 
tients to detect the first symptoms of ad- 
verse effects, it has proven a remarkable 
therapeutic agent, but carelessly or ignor- 
antly employed it is capable of producing 
serious injury and even death. 


*Journal of the A. V. M. A., November, 1938, 
pp. 344-845. 


“In this respect it may be compared with __ 
x-ray, which is invaluable for both the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease when 
expertly used, but which may be injurious 
in untrained hands.” 


Cattle-Tick Quarantine Area 
Reduced 


As a result of the season’s active dipping 
campaign to eradicate the cattle fever tick, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture with- 
drew federal quarantine, on December 1, 
1938, from 9,552 square miles of territory 
in Florida, Texas and Puerto Rico. The ef- 
fect of this action—designated as B. A. I. 
Order 369—is to release from quarantine 
part of one county in Florida, eight whole 
counties and parts of six counties in Texas, 
and the western one-third of the island of 
Puerto Rico. 

In Texas, the counties released Decem- | 
ber 1, 1938, include Jasper, Jefferson, New- 
ton, Orange, Sabine, San Augustine, Trin- 
ity and Tyler, the remainder of Chamber, 
Galveston and Liberty, and parts of Cam- 
eron, Hildalgo and Starr. In Florida, part 
of Orange County is released. 

In Puerto Rico, the release of the west- 
ern one-third of the island represents the 
first gain that has been made in tick erad- 
ication on that island. The work there was 
made possible by emergency funds supplied 
through the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration and, with the completion of the 
work in the western part, the systematic 
campaign was advanced to the middle third 
of that island. 


The Tonic of Praise 


Praise is not only gratifying—it is the 
source of fresh energy which can be meas- 
ured in the laboratory. 

Dr. Henry H. Goddard, in his years at 
the Vineland Training School in New Jer- 
sey, used the “ergograph,” an instrument 
devised to measure fatigue. When an as- 


sistant said to a tired child at the instru- 
ment, “You’re doing fine, John, the boy’s 
energy-curve soared. Discouragement and 
fault-finding were found to have a measur- 
able opposite effect.—Reader’s Digest. ios 
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Bozeman Saskatchewan..Mark Barker, P. O. Bldg., Regina 

2859 Farnam St., Omaha ’ din 4 
; University of Nevada, Reno Argentina.Willy Rucks, Valle 1314 Buenos Aires 
New Hampshire..............++. F. F. Russell, Bermuda............... C. J. Cooper, Hamilton 
286 Pleasant St., Concord Chile....Julio San Miguel, Casilla 537, Santiago 
New Jersey..... J. R. Porteus, Box 938, Trenton China............... Ching Sheng Lo, Soochow 
New Mexico....T. I. Means, Box 1174, Santa Fe (Cuba....... B. J. Crespo, Apartado 246, Havana 
New York..C. P. Zepp, 136 W. 53rd St., New York Dominican Republic ............ G. A. Roberts, 
North Caroma. ....62.... J. H. Brown, Tarboro Apartado 1311, Ciudad Trujillo 
North Dakota. ...Frederik Low, Box 348, Oakes Roberto Plata Guerrero, 
W. F. Guard, Apartado 468, Guayaquil 
Ohio State University, Columbus J. E. Aghion, 
S. E. Douglas, 20 Rue Senan Pacha, Zeitoun 
124 N. W. 23rd St., Oklahoma City England..................eeeeeee- T. P. White, 
Char les H. Seagraves, c/o American Consulate, 1 Grosvenor Square, 
1514 Washington St., Oregon City London 
Pennsylvania...........+-.-. A. H. Craige, Jr, Germany................. Prof. Oskar Seifried, 
39th St. & Woodland Ave., Philadelphia Institut fur Tierpathologie d Univ. Veterinar- 
310 State House, Providence Hungary.................... Alexander Kotlan 
South Carolina..... W. A. Barnette, Greenwood Royal Hungarian Veterinary College, 
South Dakota....... Geo. E. Melody, Gettysburg Budapest VII 
769 Vance Ave., Memphis Department of Agriculture, Hope, Kingston 
1619 S. Laredo St., San Antonio Apartado Postal, 2067, Mexico, D. F. 
Utah....E. D. Leiby, 2363 Jefferson Ave.,Ogden New Zealand..................6. Wm. C. Ring, 
Vermont..G. N. Welch, 43 Union St., Northfield 16 Wyndham St., Auckland 
oo 1102 State Office Bldg., Richmond c/o Hacienda Pachacayo, Pachacayo 
R. A. Button, Saint Kitts....E. F. Jardine, Box 34, Basseterre 
2909 S. M St., Tacoma A. W. Whitehouse, 
S. E. Hershey, Glasgow Veterinary College, 83 Buccleuch St., 
Box 283, Charleston Glasgow 
J. S. Healy, Union of South Africa.......... G. Martinaglia, 
; ; 330 Federal Bldg., Madison Box 1620, Johannesburg, Transvaal 
H. D. Port, Straits Settlements............ A. S. Robertson, 


304 Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne 


Resident Territorial Secretaries 


Canal Zone......... Lt. Col. F. H. K. Reynolds, 
Panama Canal Dept., Corozal 

3851 Woodlawn Drive, Honolulu 

College of Veterinary Science, Pandacan, 
Manila 

Box 844, San Juan 

John L. Cherry, 


Christiansted, Saint Croix 


Resident Provincial Secretaries 


Alberta. .J. C. Hargrave, Box 673, Medicine Hat 
Live Stock Branch, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Victoria 


“ 


Singapore a Farms, Ltd., Bukit Panjang 


Michigan Short Comme 


Owing to the building program now in 
progress at the Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, the sixteenth Annual Short 
Course for Veterinarians will not be held 
in January, as usual, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Dean Giltner. The 
Short Course will be postponed until June 
and will be given in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Michigan State Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. 


Culture is the habit of being pleased 
with the best and knowing why.—Heary 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


It is pretty generally conceded that any 
material increase in membership in the 
A. V. M. A. within the next few years must 
come very largely from the recent gradu- 
ates of our veterinary colleges. Another 
point on which there seems to be a prac- 
tically unanimous opinion is that it is bet- 
ter to get these young graduates into the 
national organization just as soon as pos- 
sible after graduation. To that end an 
amendment to the Constitution and By- 
laws was initiated at the New York meet- 
ing, providing for graduating junior mem- 
bers into active membership on attractive 
financial terms. This amendment will come 
up for adoption at the meeting in Memphis. 


It is interesting to go over the records 
and note how the different colleges show 
up, on the basis of recent graduates who 
have joined the A. V. M. A. We will give 
the figures for the class of 1938, as prom- 
ised last month. It will be noted that there 
is a wide variation in the percentages of 
graduates of the different colleges who 
have applied for membership in the A. V. 
M. A, 


College 
Alabama 
Colorado 
Cornell 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Montreal 
Ohio 
Ontario 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 


Graduates V.M.A. Per Cent 


25.6 


Ww 


All colleges 


- This month we are giving first listing to 


17 applications. This number brings the 
total for 1938 up to 304, compared with 


452 for the twelve months of 1937. 


First LISTING 
(See July, 1938, JourNaL) 
JAMES N. =; 
P., Bahamas. 


D. V. M., Texas A. & M. College, 1937. — 
E. D. Clawson and John R. Wells. 


Brown, 


ers: 


rod 


BUTTERWORTH, J. A. 
Box 273, Highland Park, III. 
D. V. M., Iowa State College, 1937. Vouch. 
ers: O. Norling-Christensen and R. J. Cyrog. 


CARROLL, HowArp F. 
1328 Portola Drive, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. V. M., B.S., Washington State College, 1938. 
Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and M. A. Northrup. 


CHADWICK, VERNON D. 
507 Federal Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
D. V. M., Texas A. and M. College, 1938, 
Vouchers: John H. Gillmann and C. DPD. 
Stubbs. 


CHAPIN, CHALMER W. 
23 S. 97th St., Belleville, III. 
D. V. M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1915. 
Vouchers: George H. Bruns and Thomas (C. 
Hinkle, Jr. 


CRANDALL, NELSON D. 
Veterinary Bldg., University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 
B. Sc., Iowa State College, 1937. D. V. M, 
Iowa State College, 1938. Vouchers: Cecil 
Elder and A. J. Durant. 


DyKSTRA, LEwIs A. 
Lena, 
D. V. M., Iowa State College, 1937. Vouchers: 
H. D. Bergman and W. C. Glenney. 


FitcH, JAMES A. 
504 Pokegama Ave. N., Grand Rapids, Minn. 
D. V. M., Iowa State College, 1938. Vouchers: 
C. P. Fitch and R. Fenstermacher. 


Guover, A. D., JR. 
Box 138, National Stock Yards, III. 
D. V. M., Colorado State College, 1936. Vouch- 
ers: George H. Bruns and Thomas C. Hin- 
kle, Jr. 

HARRIS, FRANK C. 
1096 Biltmore, Memphis, Tenn. 
D. V. M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1935. 
Vouchers: John H. Gillmann and C. P. Brani- 
gan. 


MERRICK, ANDREW C. 
9115 Ogden Ave., Brookfield, II. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1924. Vouch- 
ers: D. M. Warren and H. Preston Hoskins. 


NUNEZ, FERNANDO CAMARGO. 
Nogal No. 226, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Universidau Nacional de Mexico, 1926. Vouch- 
ers: H. J. Stafseth and R. A. Osorio. 


OwENS, KARL R. 
Mayo, Fla. 
D. V. M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1935. 
Vouchers: J. V. Knapp and John R. Wells. 


LEE T. 


Harrison, Ark. 

B. S., Kansas State College, 1936. D. V. M., 
Kansas State College, 1937. Vouchers: C. D. 
Stubbs and P. A. Johnson. 


* * 
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SPRINKLE, W. C. 
1241 N. 8th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
D. V. S., Terre Haute Veterinary College, 
Vouchers: J. L. Axby and Charles C. 
Dobson. 
TrayYLok, Davip H. 
420 Edgewood Ave. N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
D. V. M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1938. 
Vouchers: Chas. C. Rife and J. E. Severin. 


Von GREMP, C. C. 
Decatur, Ga. 
D. V. M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 
1915. Vouchers: Chas. C. Rife and J. W. 
Thome. 


Applications Pending 
SECOND LISTING 
(See November, 1938, JouRNAL) 


Allen, Gayle D., 507 Federal Bldg., Little Rock, 
Ark. 
Allen, Richard K., Box 175, Woodland, Calif. 
Baker, Charles L., 2016 W. 18th St., Little Rock, 
Ark. 
Barrett, 
R. I. 
Benn, Robert K., 507 Federal Bldg., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Bradshaw, H. D., 3550 Douglas Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Denman, C. W., Hughes, Ark. 

Edgar, Jean R., 323 Chester Ave., Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

Elander, Burman J., 2905 El Camino Real, San 
Mateo, Calif. 
Folinsbee, J. A., 

Alta., Can, 
Garner, Paul C., Chetek, Wis. 
Garrett, Francis O., Jr., Dumas, Ark. 


John H., 1 Newton Ave., Westerly, 


9911 114th St., Edmonton, 


Green, T. C., 1500 Jefferson St., Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

Merrill, Chester M., High St., South Paris, 
Maine. 

Mitchell, George E., 350 Federal Bldg., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Moore, George R., Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. 

Olson, Norman O., Box 332, Preston, Idaho. 

Roberts, Stephen J., Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. 

Schooley, Maurice, Kinston, N. C. 

Short, Robert W., 2116 E. Colorado St., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Taylor, Albert A., 2620 Bellevue Ave., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Thompson, Fred, 717 State St., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Traylor, David H., 420 Edgewood Ave. N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Vietti, John D., 107 12th St., Puyallup, Wash. 

Ward, Benjamin F., 680 Jordan St., Shreveport, 
La. 

Watson, John W., 6 E. 9th St., New York, N. Y. 

Wright, Donald A., Fowler, Mich. 


The amount which should accompany an 
application filed this month is $5.42, which cov- 
ers membership fee and dues to January 1, 
1939, including subscription to the JOURNAL. 
It is suggested that applications filed this 
month be accompanied by remittance for $10.42, 
the additional $5.00 being for the 1939 dues. 


Rabbit Foot Lucky? _ 
—Not for This Boy 


Nobody can tell 13-year-old Billy Marcus 
that the left hind foot of a rabbit brings 
luck. Billy, a Chicago high school student, 
received one from a friend several months 
ago and, on November 7, he was stricken 
with tularemia and rushed to the Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago. Dr. Emmanuel 
Newman, who treated him, claimed that the 
illness was directly attributable to the rab- 
bit foot. 

Following a temperature high of 106°, 
Billy showed rapid improvement. The latest 
report indicated that he was well on the way 
to recovery. 


Imports of Meat Increase 


Hon. Bertrand H. Snell, congressman 
from New York, presented the following 
data to the House of Representatives at the 
recent session of Congress, in a discussion 
of our imports of competitive farm prod- 
ucts, 1937 against 1932. 

In 1937, we imported 20,876,569 pounds 
of fresh pork. The figures for fresh beef 
are as follows: 1932—796,594 pounds; 1937 
—4,665,558 pounds. The importation of 
hams, bacon and similar products showed a 
tremendous increase during the five-year 
period. Here are the figures: 1932—3,015,- 
489 pounds; 1937—47,422,022 pounds. Mr. 
Snell stated that these are official govern- 
ment figures. 


Diminution in Wildlife 
According to a report in Science, the 
cause of one of the sudden and mysterious 
diminutions in wildlife has been found. 
Shock disease of wild snowshoe hares is a 
condition characterized by such low blood- 
sugar level that the animals die within a 
few hours after the first appearance of 
symptoms. The disease comes in ten-year 
periods, causing a marked reduction in the 
number of animals. Further study of the 
hares showed that the trouble was a degen- 
erative condition of the liver cells. ; 
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COMING VETERINARY MEETINGS 


Dallas-Fort Worth Veterinary Medical 
- Society. Fort Worth, Texas. December 
1, 1938. Dr. H. V. Cardona, Secretary, 
2736 Purington Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Houston Veterinary Association. Houston, 

Texas. December 1, 1938. Dr. E. G. 

Pigman, Secretary, 4206 Polk Ave., 

Houston, Texas. 

Southern California, Veterinary Hospital 
Association of. Los Angeles, Calif. De- 

-cember 6, 1938. Dr. L. B. Wolcott, Sec- 
retary, 1434 W. Slauson Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Atlanta Veterinary Medical Society. At- 
lanta Athletic Club, Atlanta, Ga. De- 
cember 7, 1938. Dr. Chas. C. Rife, 

- Secretary, 420 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, 

New York City, Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation of. Hotel New Yorker, 8th Ave. 

and 84th St., New York, N. Y. Decem- 

i 7, 1938. Dr. J. B. Engle, Secretary, 
Box 432, Summit, N. J. 

Vermont Veterinary Medical Association. 
Montpelier Tavern, Montpelier, Vt. De- 

cember 10, 1938. Dr. G. N. Welch, 
Secretary, Northfield, Vt. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. December 

8 1938. Dr. O. Norling-Christensen, 
Secretary, Box 12, Wilmette, II. 

Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 
December 13-14, 1938. Dr. Jno. D. 

_ Sprague, Secretary, David City, Neb. 

Saint Louis District Veterinary Medical 
Association. Melbourne Hotel. Saint 
Louis, Mo. December 14, 1938. Dr. J. P. 
Torrey, Secretary, 610 Veronica Ave., 
East Saint Louis, IIl. 

Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical 
Association. Medical Arts Building, 3919 
John R St., Detroit, Mich. December 14, 
1938. Dr. F. D. Egan, Secretary, 17422 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Western New York Veterinary Medical 
Association. Buffalo, N. Y. December 
15, 1938. Dr. F. F. Fehr, Secretary, 243 
S. Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


South Dakota Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
December 15-16, 1938. Dr. G. E. Melody, 
Secretary, Gettysburg, S. D. 


Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical 
Association. Galesburg Club, Galesburg, 
Ill. December 16, 1938. Dr. L. A. Gray, 
Secretary, Bushnell, IIl. 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Kansas City, Mo. December 19, 
1938. Dr. 8S. J. Schilling, Secretary, Box 
167, Kansas City, Mo. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. Zodlogical Laboratories, Bal- 
boa Park, San Diego, Calif. December 
19, 1938. Dr. Glenn A. Tucker, Secre- 
tary, Vista, Calif. 


Massachusetts Veterinary Association. 
Hotel Westminster, Copley Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. December 21, 1938. Dr. 
H. W. Jakeman, Secretary, 44 Bromfield 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical 
Association. Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif. December 
21, 1938. Dr. B. B. Coale, Secretary, 
203 Administration Building, Union 
Stock Yards, Los Angeles, Calif. 


American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Richmond, Va. December 
27-31, 1938. Dr. F. R. Moulton, Secre- 
tary, Smithsonian Institution Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Keystone Veterinary Medical Association. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, 39th St. 
and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
December 28, 1938. Dr. C. S. Rockwell, 
Secretary, 4927 Osage Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Pennsylvania, Conference of Veterinarians 
at University of. School of Veterinary 
Medicine, 39th St. and Woodland Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. January 3-4, 1939. 
Dr. G. A. Dick, Dean, 39th St. and Wood- 
land Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


California State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation and University of California 
Veterinary Conference. University Farm, 
Davis, Calif. January 3-6, 1939. Dr. 
Chas. J. Parshall, Secretary, Brentwood, 
Calif. 

Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
January 4-6, 1939. Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, 
Secretary, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Minnesota State ‘Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Hotel Lowry, Saint Paul, Minn. 
January 9-10, 1939. Dr. C. P. Fitch, 
Secretary, University Farm, Saint Paul, 
Minn. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
January 9-10, 1939. Dr. F. Y. S. Moore, 
Secretary, McAlester, Okla. 


Intermountain Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. January 
9-11, 1939. Dr. D. E. Madsen, Secre- 
tary, Utah Experiment Station, Logan, 
Utah. 


Rhode Island Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Narragansett Hotel, Providence, 
R. I. January 10, 1939. Dr. J. S. Barber, 
Secretary, 310 State House, Providence, 
R. I. 


New Jersey, Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of. Hotel Hildebrecht, Trenton, N. J. 
January 10-11, 1939. Dr. J. G. Harden- 
bergh, Secretary, c/o Walker - Gordon 
Laboratory Co., Plainsboro, N. J. 

Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Janu- 
ary 10-12, 1939. Dr. Charles C. Dobson, 
Secretary, New Augusta, Ind. 

Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. 
Madison, Wis. January 11-12, 1939. Dr. 
B. A. Beach, Secretary, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. ewe 


Cornell University, Annual Conference for 
Veterinarians at. New York State Vet- 
erinary College, Ithaca, N. Y. January 
12-13, 1939. Dr. W. A. Hagan, Dean, 
New York State Veterinary College, Cor- 
nell University, ithaca, N. Y. 

lowa Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 
January 17-19, 1939. Dr. C. J. Scott, Sec- 
retary, Knoxville, Iowa. 

Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. 
Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. January 
23-24, 1939. Dr. A. C. Topmiller, Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

South Carolina Association of Veteri- 
arians. Jefferson Hotel, Columbia, S. C. 
January 24, 1939. Dr. R. A. Mays, Sec- 
retary, 415 State Office Building, Colum- 
bia, S. C. 

Texas, State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of. Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 
January 24-25, 1939. Dr. M. B. Starnes, 
Corresponding Secretary, City Hall An- 
nex, Dallas, Texas. 

Mississippi Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Hotel Forrest, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
January 26-27, 1939. Dr. E. H. Durr, 
Secretary, Clinton Blvd., Jackson, Miss. 

Ontario Veterinary Association. Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Can. January 26- 
27, 1939. Dr. W. J. Rumney, Secretary, 
612 King St. W., Hamilton, Ont., Can. 

Nevada State Veterinary Association. 
Reno, Nevada. January 27, 1939. Dr. 
Warren B. Earl, Secretary, Box 1027, 
Reno, Nevada. 


State Board Examination 


Connecticut Board of Veterinary Registra- 
tion and Examination. January 3, 1939. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Dr. Geo. E. Corwin, Secretary, State 
Capitol, Hartford, Conn. 


The International Bureau for the Pro- 
tection of Animals, with headquarters in 


j 
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Bovine Genital Trichomoniasis with Special 


Reference to Diagnosis* 


By G. DIKMANS, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 
and L. J. POELMA, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


DEFINITION OF TRICHOMONAS. DESCRIPTION 
OF THE CAUSATIVE ORGANISM 


Bovine genital trichomoniasis is a non- 
febrile disease of cattle characterized by 
difficulties associated with breeding, early 
abortions and pyometra. 

*The cause of this disease is a protozoan, 
Trichomonas foetus. This one-celled, mi- 
croscopic organism varies in length from 
10 to 24 microns and in width from about 
8 to 10 microns. It has three anterior fla- 
gella, each about as long as the body, and a 
posterior flagellum constituting the margi- 
nal filament of the undulating membrane 
and projecting posteriorly beyond the mem- 
brane as a free flagellum; the latter is about 
as long as the anterior flagella. There is a 
dorsally placed, undulating membrane ex- 
tending almost the entire length of the 
body; this membrane exhibits four to five 
undulations. 

In general, T. foetus is somewhat larger 
than the polymorphonuclear leukocytes and 
somewhat smaller than the epithelial cells 
commonly found in vaginal smears. When 
examined alive, the organism is actively 
motile. It moves across the field of vision 
of the microscope with an undulating mo- 
tion; at times it turns and twists and as- 
sumes varying shapes from pear-shaped to 
oval or rounded. The rapidity of its move- 
ments depends to some extent on the me- 
dium in which it is examined. When 
examined in a drop of physiologic saline, the 
movements of 7. foetus are rather rapid, 
but in a collection of somewhat tenacious 
vaginal mucus the movements are consider- 
ably restricted. 

The organism now known as T. foetus 
was first observed in association with geni- 
tal disease of cattle by Mazzanti, in Italy, in 
1900. He found this organism in the gen- 

*Presented at the seventy-fifth annual meeting 


of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
New York, N. Y., July 5-9, 1938. 


ital tract of two cows and one heifer, which 
were slaughtered because of permanent 
sterility. He considered this protozoan as 
being responsible for the sterility and 
named the organism Trichomonas utero- 
vaginalis vitulae. It is probable that, owing 
to the fact that Bang’s discovery (1897) of 
the organism causing infectious abortion 
occurred a few years prior to Mazzanti’s 
discovery of 7. foetus and the further fact 
that “infectious or contagious abortion” 
dominated the field of genital diseases of 
cattle almost to the exclusion of other pos- 
sible causes of such diseases, the literature 
contains no further reference to tricho- 
monads as a cause of breeding trouble in 
cattle, until about 1925. Since that time, 
however, a number of papers dealing with 
trichomoniasis in cattle have appeared. The 
bulk of the literature on this disease is in 
German, some of the most important papers 
which appeared from 1928 to 1936 being 
those of Reidmuller, Abelein, Witte and 
Kust. 


Since 1925, the disease has been reported 
from several different countries, namely, 
Germany, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway, Japan, South Africa and 
the United States. The first report of the 
occurrence of this disease in the United 
States was made by Emmerson.' Since-that 
time, the disease has been reported by vari- 
ous authors from different parts of the 
country. 

TRANSMISSION 


While 7. foetus has been reported as oc- 
curring in the vagina of virgin heifers and 
in the prepuce of a young bull which, as far 
as is known, had never been used for breed- 
ing purposes, the usual mode of transmis- 
sion is by coitus. A bull may become in- 
fected by serving an infected cow, and he 
in turn can transmit the disease to other 
cows during coitus. 
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COURSE OF INFECTION 


As a result of infection, one of several 
things may happen: (1) the animal may 
fail to conceive; (2) conception may take 
place, but, owing to uterine infection, there 
may be abortion; (3) following conception, 
the fetus may die but, instead of being ex- 
pelled, it may become macerated, and the 
uterus may become filled with a character- 
istic thin, grayish white, almost odorless 
fluid; or (4) normal gestation and parturi- 
tion may occur in spite of infection. 

Animals which fail to conceive may de- 
velop a uterine infection manifested by a 
vaginal discharge. This discharge may be 
continuous or intermittent, occurring 
chiefly during estrual periods, which may 
become irregular, due to infection with 
T. foetus. 

Abortion due to trichomoniasis may oc- 
cur at any time during the period of gesta- 
tion, but usually takes place in from eight 
to 16 weeks after coition. There are usu- 
ally no signs of estrum during this period. 
A few days after abortion, there is often a 
vaginal discharge indicating the approach- 
ing abortion. At times, instead of a fetus, 
there is only a small quantity of whitish, 
mucoid fluid expelled. The abortion may 
pass unobserved, especially if it occurs at 
night, in a dark stable or on pasture. A 
few days after such an abortion, the ani- 
mal usually comes in heat and this is often 
the first indication of infection. 

In cases where the fetus becomes macer- 
ated and is not expelled, the animals gener- 
ally behave like those normally pregnant. 
They show no signs of illness, but the usual 
outward signs normally indicating ap- 
proaching parturition fail to appear. At 
the end of the period of gestation, there is 
no calf and, on examination, the uterus is 
found to be filled with fluid. 

Inflammation of the prepuce accompanied 
by pus formation and discharge has been 
reported in recently infected bulls. In such 
cases, on examination, the preputial mucosa 
and penis are found to be inflamed and to 
contain many small nodules similar to those 
occurring in bulls affected with nodular ven- 
ereal disease. Trichomonads have been re- 
ported as occurring in the epididymis and 


in the ampullae of the vasa deferentia where 
these enter the urethra; they have been 
found also in the anterior portion of the 
urethra. The infection usually becomes 
chronic in bulls. 7 


CLINICAL SYMPTOMS | 


As may be inferred from the discussion 
on the course of the infection, the principal 
clinical symptoms in individual animals are 
vaginal and uterine discharges, failure to 
conceive, irregularly occurring estrual 
periods, early abortion often manifested 
only by the sudden recurrence of estrum 
two to four months after coition, and pyo- 
metra. 

The occurrence of these symptoms in sev- 
eral animals in a herd points very strongly 
to’ the existence of trichomoniasis, espe- 
cially if the symptoms follow the introduc- 
tion of new animals into the herd. - ae 


DIAGNOSIS 


The usual history is that the breeding 
troubles mentioned above follow the intro- 
duction into the herd of a new bull or new 
cow. The breeding histories of both the 
individual animal and of the herd are, 
therefore, of material assistance in arriving 
at a correct diagnosis. However, the dem- 
onstration of the organism in vaginal or 
uterine discharges is necessary to make the 
diagnosis complete. The immediate micro- 
scopic examination of material taken from 
the vagina is the most direct method. For 
this purpose a cotton swab, moistened with 
physiologic saline, is introduced into the 
vagina and the material adhering to the 
swab is placed on a slide and immediately 
examined under the low power of the micro- 
scope. If the organisms are present, there 
is no difficulty in recognizing them. 

In case no microscope is available, the 
contents of the swab may be washed into a 
tube of physiologic saline, a few drops of 
Lugol’s solution of iodine added, the tube 
tightly closed, and then sent to a central 
laboratory for examination. Where direct 
microscopic examination fails to reveal the 
organisms, and facilities are available, cul- 
turing the material removed from the 
vagina may prove to be of great assistance. 
This will often show the organisms when 
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_ they are present in too small numbers to be 
‘detected by direct examination. 


A similar procedure may be followed in 
The cotton swab, moistened in 
physiologic saline, is introduced into the 
sheath and then examined in the same 
manner as the vaginal swab. While the 
method outlined above is relatively simple, 
attempts to demonstrate trichomonads in 
material obtained by vaginal or preputial 
swabs are frequently unsuccessful. In a 
number of instances, T. foetus could not be 
demonstrated in this manner even though 
the breeding history of the herd as well as 
that of the individual animals examined 
suggested trichomoniasis. From a survey 
of the literature, the impression is gained 
that T. foetus may be demonstrated with 
ease by vaginal swab following early trich- 
omonad abortions. Our experience, how- 
ever, has demonstrated that, even if this be 
generally true, exceptions do occur and 
vaginal swabs taken 48 hours after abortion 
may fail to reveal the presence of tricho- 
monads. 


A case is reported in which no tricho- 
monads could be demonstrated in an animal 
24 hours after abortion, although the 
aborted fetus was shown to be infected. In 
a herd with a history indicative of tricho- 
moniasis, a cow aborted at about the fourth 
month of pregnancy. This cow was exam- 
ined four days after the abortion; there 
was no vaginal discharge and trichomonads 
could not be demonstrated. Failure to find 
the organism shortly after an abortion 
should, therefore, cause no surprise. At- 
tempts to demonstrate trichomonads by 
means of vaginal swabs are frequently un- 
satisfactory in animals which fail to con- 
ceive or show irregular estrum over a con- 
siderable period of time. 


It has been suggested that examinations 
of such animals be made on or about 
the second day of the estrual period. The 
suggestion is based on the fact that 
there is a relaxation of the cervix dur- 
ing this time and that this permits the 
escape into the vagina of the uterine secre- 
tions containing the trichomonads. The 
difficulties encountered in connection with 


this procedure are entirely due to the irreg- 
ularity with which these estrual periods 
may occur. They are well recognized and 
need not be discussed further. 

Attempts to demonstrate T. foetus in 
chronically affected bulls by means of a 
preputial swab usually result in failure. 
This is probably due to the scarcity of the 
organisms in the prepuce and the possibility 
that they may be located in some inacces- 
sible part of the genital tract. One method 
of diagnosis suggested in a recent paper, 
which may be called a method of herd diag- 
nosis, appears to be rational. It is suggested 
that, in herds having a breeding history 
indicative of trichomoniasis, the examina- 
tion for T. foetus be confined to recently 
bred heifers, and that the examination be 
made not less than 14 days nor more than 
six weeks after these heifers have been bred. 
If trichomoniasis is being transmitted, the 
infection in the heifers will be vaginal 
rather than uterine and the organisms may 
readily be detected by vaginal swab. The 
advantages of this method are that the 
presence of the infection may be detected 
with relative ease and it may be ascertained 
with certainty which bull or bulls are in- 
fected and transmitting the infection in the 
herd. 

A tentative diagnosis of trichomoniasis 
may be made on the basis of the breeding 
history of the herd and of the individual 
animals in the herd. A demonstration of 
the presence of 7. foetus in the suspected 
animals makes the diagnosis certain. As 
previously noted, failure to demonstrate the 
organism in the presence of a herd history 
strongly suggestive of trichomoniasis does 
not mean that the disease is not present. It 
may simply mean that the examination was 
not made at the right time and should be 
repeated. 


TREATMENT AND CONTROL 


The disease is usually well advanced in 
a herd before the owner or attendant be- 
comes aware of the fact, and mass treat- 
ment of the herd as well as treatment of 
each individual animal affected may be nec- 
essary. The common practice of introduc- 
ing new animals without inquiring into the 
histories of the herds from which such ani- 
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mals originate has resulted in a rather 
widespread geographical distribution of the 
disease. As far as individual herds are con- 
cerned, the common practice, especially in 
large herds, of using several, and sometimes 
all, available bulls on cows and heifers which 
fail to conceive as a result of one or two 
services, has aided materially in spreading 
the disease in such herds. The question 
of treatment, therefore, involves problems 
of herd management from the breeding 
viewpoint, as well as the treatment of indi- 
vidual animals. 


In herds in which bovine trichomoniasis 
is suspected or known to exist, clean, unin- 
fected bulls should be provided whenever 
pussible for heifers arriving at breeding 
age and for cows which have recently calved 
normally. The use of infected bulls should 
be restricted to animals which are known to 
be or are suspected of being infected. 


Where there are many bulls available, the 
use of each bull should be restricted to cer- 
tain groups of cows. In herds in which 
trichomoniasis is known to be present and 
trichomonads have been found in cows calv- 
ing normally after a normal period of gesta- 
tion, it appears advisable in such herds to 
examine all animals shortly after parturi- 
tion or before service. Unless the status of 
these animals with reference to trichomoni- 
asis is definitely determined, such animals 
might serve as a source of infection for 
uninfected bulls. 


Until the possibility and probability of 
contact infection are definitely determined, 
it appears advisable to separate the infected 
from the noninfected animals. Heifers 
should be kept separate, so that they can 
not come in contact with infected cows. 


As far as infected animals are concerned, 
there is no specific medicinal treatment and 
the disease should be handled as any other 
form of genital infection in cattle. 


Cows that abort early in the period of 
gestation usually recover spontaneously, 
provided the abortion is complete and the 
animals are given a period of sexual rest for 
about three months. If the abortion is in- 
complete and there is a persistent discharge, 
the animals should be handled as cases of 


uterine infection due to other causes. This 
also applies to cases of pyometra. 

In some cases of pyometra, the cervix re- 
laxes when the end of the normal gestation 
period approaches and there is discharge of 
uterine contents. In other cases the cervix 
remains tightly closed and the only way of 
determining the status of the animal is by 
manual examination per rectum. In these 
cases the uterus should be emptied and 
douched in the usual manner. Whether 
such animals return to breeding efficiency 
will depend upon the extent of the damage 
to the uterine mucosa. 

Cows that fail to conceive after repeated 
services, as a result of trichomonad infec- 
tion, should be given sexual rest until after 
two or three normal estrual cycles. They 
should receive such treatment as is indi- 
cated, that is, uterine and vaginal douches, 
ovarian massage and removal of yellow 
bodies when present. 

From a herd viewpoint, the disease may 
be considered as an infectious vaginitis and 
metritis carried and transmitted by bulls. 
The herd and the individual animals in it 
should be treated from that viewpoint. 

Infected bulls have been considered as in- 
curable and their destruction has been ad- 
vocated as a means of eliminating sources 
of infection. This advice, while theoreti- 
cally sound, is not always practical. A 
treatment which has been used in a few 
cases with apparent success has been de- 
scribed. This treatment consists in casting 
the animal, unsheathing the penis under 
epidural anesthesia and injecting from 50 
to 100 cc of a 1 per cent solution of trypa- 
flavine into the urethra and _ rubbing 
a 0.5 per cent trypaflavine ointment into 
the inner surface of the prepuce. The 
treatment should be repeated in a week. 
Bulls treated in this manner have been ex- 
amined two and three weeks later and 
found to be free from trichomonad infec- 
tion. Cows served by such treated bulls 


have been examined three or four months 
after coition and no cases of early abortion 
or pyometra occurred in these animals. 
Douching the sheath of the bull, before 
and after service, has also been recom- 
mended. 
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ren BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF TRICHOMONAS cultural technology. For the information 

FOETUS AS THE CAUSE OF BOVINE of persons whose work relates to activities 

TRICHOMONIASIS of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr, 

: John R. Mohler, chief of that Bureau, has 
issued the following statement: 

All veterinary and related research ac- 
tivities, as administered by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, are unaffected by the re- 
organization of the Department. Experi- 
ment work in animal husbandry and animal 
nutrition is likewise not affected except 
that, in the reallotment of office and lab- 
oratory space, additional members of the 
Bureau staff will be moved from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to the Agricultural Research 
Center, at Beltsville, Md. 

Administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act is transferred from the Bureau 
and placed in charge of C. W. Kitchen, for- 
merly assistant chief, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The Secretary has desig- 
nated Mr. Kitchen to have charge of the 
administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act in connection with other market- 
ing duties of the Department. 

The units of the former Packers and 
Stockyards Division which deal with the 
administration of the 28-hour law and live 
stock transportation laws are retained by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry as a new 
unit, designated the Interstate Inspection 
Bureau. Dr. A. W. Miller retains his status 
as assistant chief of the Bureau and also 
becomes chief of the new Interstate Inspec- 
tion Division. 

In order to comply with certain legal and 

RaraREnce business procedures in the administration 
Jour Of the Packers and Stockyards Act, Mr. 
636-640. Kitchen has been designated associate chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and Mr. 


Bureau of Animal Industry Only F: J. Hughes, business manager of the 


F Slightly Affected by U. S. De- Bureau of Agricultural | Economics, has 
partment of Agriculture been designated acting chief of the Bureau 


Re orga nization of Animal Industry. These titles provide 
proper authority for signing papers relat- 
To bring together more closely several ing to the administration of the Packers 
related lines of work and otherwise to ex- and Stockyards Act. This arrangement 
pedite service to the public, Secretary of will continue until further details with re- 
Agriculture Wallace recently announced spect to organization are worked out. The 
changes in the structure of the Department Service and Regulatory Announcements of 
of Agriculture, which became effective on the Bureau of Animal Industry will also 
October 16. Most of the changes involve continue to include, for a temporary period, 
bureaus and other branches engaged in the monthly record of dockets incident to 
marketing, agricultural planning and agri- the administration of the Act. 


Throughout .the present paper the pro- 
tozoan, T. foetus, has been considered as the 
causative agent of the symptom complex 
called bovine genital trichomoniasis or 
pense trichomoniasis. However, the 
writers are not unaware of the fact that 
the role of this organism in the causation 
of this disease has been questioned. The 
opinion that T. foetus should not be con- 
sidered as the cause of breeding troubles 
but merely as an incidental contaminant, 
perhaps of some diagnostic value, is based 
on the fact that trichomonads as a group are 
not considered as pathogenic organisms. The 
opinion that T. foetus is very definitely 
related to the genital disease, referred to 
as bovine trichomoniasis, rests upon (1) 
the association of the organism with the dis- 
ease conditions described above, and its 
usual absence from animals and herds in 
which the disease does not occur; (2) the 
finding of the organism; and (3) the work 
of various investigators who have produced 
the disease in animals experimentally with 
pure cultures of T. foetus. 

The failure to find trichomonads, in cases 
where both the breeding history of the herd 
and of individual animals in the herd indi- 
cate their presence, does not exclude trich- 
omoniasis nor does it exclude other organ- 
isms or conditions which may be responsible 
for abortions and other breeding troubles. 
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Dean, 

At the Columbus meeting of this Associ- 
ation, the Special Committee on Food Hy- 
giene made a report on the work of the 
American veterinary colleges in preparing 
men for meat inspection. The Committee 
interested itself this year in a similar 
study directed toward the preparation of 
the veterinary student for dairy inspection. 


A great deal of interest has been aroused. 


in milk hygiene in recent years as a result 
of the provisions of the federal Social Se- 
curity Act, which makes provisions for 
training personnel as a part of the general 
program of health improvement of the peo- 
ple. It does not speak well either for the 
standing of the veterinary profession or 
for the intelligence of the U. S. Public 
Health Service that the latter has ignored 
the former in its plans for the public health 
program. 

The position of the U. S. Public Health 
Service with respect to milk hygiene is 
stated in a letter to the speaker: 


For its milk investigations the Public 
Health Service employs not only veterina- 
rians but also sanitary engineers, bacteriolog- 
ists and dairy industry graduates. It feels 
that all of these professions have their place 
in milk control. 

On the other hand, the fundamental train- 
ing which has been received by sanitary en- 
gineers is better adapted to the supervision 
of the design and operation of pasteurization 
plants than is the fundamental training re- 
ceived by dairy industry graduates, bacteri- 
ologists, or veterinarians. The electrical and 
mechanical equipment and thermostatic con- 
trol devices used by pasteurization plants 
also demand engineering training in order 
to insure technically correct supervision. 

For dairy farm inspection, however, it is 
felt that either veterinarians, dairy industry 
graduates, or sanitary engineers may be em- 
ployed with practically equal success, and it 
is not thought that any of these professions 
should be barred from such work any more 
than that the veterinarians should be barred 
from pasteurization plant control. 


This seems like a fair statement of the 
case, but it does not explain why the veter- 
inarian has been ignored in the plans of 
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the Public Health Service. During our 
spring term, we were asked by members 
of the faculty of the Division of Hygiene 
and Public Health of the University of 
Michigan to give assistance in its program 
of special instruction for sanitary inspect- 
ors. The students were graduates in en- 
gineering for the most part. Our contri- 
bution was to be a special short course in 
dairy technology, which our College dairy 
department was not in a position to give 
on such short notice, and some instruction 
in the animal disease aspects of milk pro- 
duction. Our Extension Veterinarian, Dr. 
B. J. Killham, spent one-half day at the 
University discussing tuberculosis, brucel- 
losis and mastitis. He is exceptionally well 
qualified to give instruction in these sub- 
jects by virtue of his training and experi- 
ence; but, if a sanitary engineer can get 
all that is needed for a milk inspector along 
the lines of veterinary pathology in one- 
half day, a veterinarian should be able to 
master in a relatively short time the “su- 
pervision of the design and operation of 
pasteurization plants” and “the electrical 
and mechanical equipment and thermostatic 
control devices used by pasteurization 


The lesson that we should learn from 
this episode is clearly indicated. The veter- 
inary student should have an opportunity 
to supplement his traditional medical cur- 
riculum with all the dairy technology es- 
sential to the training of a dairy hygienist. 
Whether the sanitary engineer can supple- 
ment his engineering training with veter- 
inary hygiene, we shall not consider at this 
time. 


In an effort to ascertain to what extent 
the veterinary schools of the United States 
and Canada are adequately preparing men 
for milk hygiene, either in undergraduate 
or graduate courses, the following ques- 
tionnaire was sent to each of the twelve 


schools: 
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1. How many of your graduates are en- 
gaged in milk inspection? (a) State in- 
spection? (b) Municipal inspection? 
(Please indicate whether full or part 
time.) 

2. Does your curriculum make provisions 
for preparing your graduates for positions 
as state or municipal milk inspectors? 

3. Please outline the courses having a 
bearing on milk inspection which are re- 
quired of your veterinary students. 

4. Do you offer any elective courses or 
postgraduate courses in milk hygiene? 

5. Do you believe the provisions in your 
curriculum to be sufficient to prepare your 
graduates to do (a) milk inspection, in- 
cluding (b) farm and (c) dairy plant in- 
spection? 

6. Does your course (or courses) in milk 
hygiene include practical work under field 
conditions? 

7. Please give your suggestions to better 
equip veterinary students to conduct milk 
inspection. 


TABLE I—Results of questions 1, 2, 3, 


mum 7 per cent in state and 10 per cent in 
municipal inspection. It is not difficult to 
conclude that, in any case, the numbers 
are too small and should increase in the 
years to come. 

2. Every school reported (naturally!) 
that its curriculum made “provisions for 
preparing” its “graduates for positions as 
state or municipal milk inspectors.” We 
do not question the judgment of the corre- 
spondents in this connection. We are satis- 
fied that all the schools “make provisions” 
but we are doubtful whether all or any of 
them make adequate provisions which are 
a part of the undergraduate curriculum. 

3. The following is an outline of the 
courses required of veterinary students: 


Alatama Polytechnic Institute: Reports that 
one semester of general bacteriology and one 


4, 5, 6, 8 and 9. 
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Ontario 
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f = full time. 
+ = affirmative. 


O=none. 
— = negative. 
p = part time. 
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8. Should the instruction be (a) required; 

(b) elective; (c) postgraduate; (d) under- 

graduate? 

9. Should veterinarians be educated to 

take over all milk inspection work? If 

not, what limitations do you suggest? 

The replies were received and the results 
of the answers to questions 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8 
and 9 are presented in table I. 

Let us consider the questions in order: 

1. It was not possible to get accurate 
and complete data on the number of grad- 
uates engaged in state and municipal milk 
inspection on either a part-time or full- 
time basis. Perhaps the data from Ohio 
State University would represent a maxi- 


= data inadequate. 


*Part time state or municipal. — 


semester of pathogenic bacteriology are given 
in the second year of the veterinary course. 
Immunology and serum therapy will be added 


to the course. In the senior year, a one-semes- 
ter course of dairy and food inspection is given. 


Colorado State College: Offers two semester 
credits in dairy hygiene consisting of one lec- 
ture and four hours of laboratory work per 
week. 

Iowa State College: Offers Farm Dairying, 
given in the department of Dairy Industry, and 
Dairy Hygiene, given in the Department of 
Veterinary Hygiene, to acquaint the students 
with sanitary problems of milk production. 

Kansas State College: Lists pathogenic bac- 
teriology, dairy inspection, infectious diseases 
of large animals and clinics. 

Michigan State College: Lists two credits in 
dairy production; three credits in pathogenic 
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pacteriology; infectious diseases, nine credits; 
one credit in dairy hygiene and one credit in 
food hygiene are required of all veterinary 
students. 

New York State Veterinary College: Reports 
a two-credit course in general bacteriology; 
two credits in general bacteriology laboratory; 
two credits in pathogenic bacteriology lecture; 
three credits in pathogenic bacteriology labora- 
tory; two credits in food hygiene; one credit 
in veterinary hygiene lecture; three credits in 
milk composition and tests; a five-hour credit 
in market milk and milk inspection; and prac- 
tical experience obtained in the ambulatory 
clinic. 

Ohio State University: Lists two courses in 
bacteriology; two courses in dairy technology; 
one course in preventive medicine (food hy- 
giene). 

Ontario Veterinary College: Lists courses 
given in the department of dairy husbandry 
including lectures and practical work. This 
work is offered in the second year of the veter- 
inary course and reviewed and dealt with in 
more detail in the fourth year. The course 
includes supervision of municipal and provin- 
cial milk supplies and laws and regulations 
governing the farm. A visit to dairy farms 
and dairies is included as well as the bacteri- 
ological and chemical examination of milk and 
milk products. 

University of Pennsylvania: Lists one course 
in milk hygiene consisting of three lectures a 
week in 14 three-hour laboratory periods dur- 
ing the first term of the senior year. The lab- 
oratory courses include physical, chemical, bio- 
chemical and microscopic methods of examin- 
ing milk. The inspection of dairy farms is 
demonstrated on farms in the vicinity of the 
college. 

State College of Washington: Lists two-credit 
courses in milk inspection and announces that 
two additional credits in dairy manufacture 
will be added this year. 


4. Only Kansas, Michigan and Ohio 
pretend that they offer elective or post- 
graduate courses in milk hygiene. It is 
probable that the other schools are just 
as well prepared to offer such courses as 
the three listed. 

5. Except for Alabama and Colorado, 
all the schools indicated that they had cur- 
ricular provisions sufficient to prepare 
graduates to do (a) milk inspection. In 
all probability, the graduates of the two 
schools mentioned are as well prepared for 
this work as those of most of the other 
colleges. A larger number of the schools 
(one-half) questioned the adequacy of their 
curricula to prepare for (b) farm inspec- 
tion. Only four (Kansas, New York, On- 
tario and Pennsylvania) stated that their 
graduates should be prepared for (c) plant 


inspection. It is obvious that we can to 
advantage strengthen our curricular of- 
ferings for undergraduates so that all grad- 
uates shall be qualified as (a) milk inspec- 
tors. Whether all should be prepared for 
both (b) farm and (c) plant inspection 
is a debatable question. We think not. 


6. Half of the colleges hesitate to claim 
unqualifiedly that their courses in milk 
hygiene include enough practical work 
under field conditions. Again it is a ques- 
tion, for which there is no obvious answer, 
to what extent all the undergraduate veter- 
inary students should be required to take 
practical field work in dairy hygiene and 
especially in dairy plant control. 


7. The suggestions with respect to the 
betterment of the training of veterinary 
students for milk inspection are given in 
detail: 


Colorado State College: Suggests that more 
courses in dairy production be offered. 


Iowa State College: Suggests that the stu- 
dent should be made familiar with milk pro- 
cessing and manufacture of milk products, the 
construction and operation of machinery and 
refrigeration and pasteurization, group psychol- 
ogy, public health organization, municipal gov- 
ernment, legal procedures and economics of the 
dairy industry. Iowa believes that to accom- 
plish this the student would be required to 
take more than four years or should be given 
an opportunity to major in this field, eliminat- 
ing such work given in the basic course as sur- 
gery, ophthalmology, small-animal medicine, ad- 
vanced therapeutics, poultry pathology and a 
certain amount of clinic. 


Kansas State College: Suggests that addi- 
tional courses above those required in the reg- 
ular curriculum be given so as to permit a 
greater degree of specialization on the student’s 
part. 

Michigan State College: Suggests that prac- 
tical work in milk inspection under field and 
plant conditions should be required, as well as 
courses with practical work in technical con- 
trol. Michigan also suggests that the students 
should become thoroughly familiar with all 
types of machinery used in dairy manufacture 
and dairy plant layouts. 


New York State Veterinary College: Believes 
that the number of veterinary students who 
enter the field of milk inspection at the present 
time does not warrant devotion of any more 
time in the curriculum to the preparation for 
such work, but all veterinary graduates should 
have a basic knowledge of this phase of veter- 
inary activity. They believe, too, that their 
own curriculum should be rearranged. At pres- 
ent, eight hours are devoted to dairy subjects 
and but two at the most to the veterinary as- 
pects of milk inspection. They suggest a com- 
bined lecture and laboratory course in which 
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various aspects of the subject be presented by 
specialists in those fields. 

There should also be made available a series 
of courses whose purpose it would be to equip a 
student who intends to enter the field of milk 
control more fully with the subject than would 
be possible in the basic course. Inasmuch as 
the veterinary curriculum is crowded at the 
present time, this course should be offered as a 
postgraduate course and a _ special degree 

_ should be granted for this work. 


Ohio State University: (1) More expanded 


work in this direction, both in the College of 
Veterinary 
of Dairy Technology. 
food hygiene. 
Ontario Veterinary College: Believes that it 
mm be advisable to arrange for 


Medicine and in the Department 
(2) Graduate courses in 


a larger 
number of students to spend their summer 
vacations working in large distributing dairies, 

~ creameries and cheese factories. The theoret- 
ical part should be supplemented more fully 
by practical work along commercial lines. 


University of Pennsylvania: Suggests elective 
or graduate courses governing additional in- 
structions regarding sanitation, equipment and 
operation of dairy plants, and methods of 
checking efficiency, especially pasteurizing and 
cooling apparatus. They also suggest addi- 
tional practice in routine methods of milk ex- 
amination and more detailed instruction in 
dairy bacteriology and bacteriological exam- 
ination of milk. 


State College of Washington: Suggests more 
courses in dairy manufacture and more famil- 
iarity with dairy manufacture. 

8. In the tabulation of the replies to 
question 8, it is seen that (a) seven advise 
the requirement of better training of the 
undergraduate, (b) two recommend that it 
be elective, (c) eight recommend that it be 
postgraduate, and (d) five that it be under- 
graduate. Three schools, therefore, rec- 
ommend that it be both undergraduate and 
graduate, which is not to be interpreted 
as an inconsistency. There is a strong 
leaning toward offering postgraduate work 
and several schools believe that either op- 
tions be given the undergraduate or that 
additional training be reserved for the 
postgraduate student. 


9. The replies to this question as tabu- 
lated indicate that, with the exception of 
Iowa, all the schools believe that the veter- 
inarian should be educated to take over all 
milk inspection work. The statements of 
each school are offered herewith: 


Colorado State College: It is impossible to 
give all the work necessary to give complete 
milk inspection in the present course. Sug- 
gests postgraduate or short courses for those 
students who are interested. 


WARD GILTNER 


Iowa State College: Feels that the veteri. 
nary graduate can be equipped to handle health 
examination of cows and farm sanitation and 
that to a limited extent he can satisfactorily 
cover the sanitation of small milk-plants. They 
believe they will get farther if they honestly 
admit that the sanitary engineer and dairy 
industry graduate have a place in this field. 
They prefer milk sanitation (education) to 
milk inspection (force). 

Kansas State College: States that in many 
cities the question of milk and meat hygiene ig 
closely interwoven with political questions agi- 
tating these communities. They believe that 
it is as well to permit a layman or a physician 
to be the city health officer and to have work- 
ing under him veterinarians to score dairies, 
test dairy products, and examine animals for 
health and disease. In such a setup the veter- 
inarian would not become involved in the poli- 
tics of the community and would be in a bet- 
ter position to handle his additional private 
practice. 


Michigan State College: Believes that all 
graduate veterinarians should fully understand 
all phases of milk inspection to give them a 
better opportunity to do the particular work 
which they believe should be carried out by 
veterinarians, which work veterinarians are 
the only ones qualified to do. Much of the rou- 
tine work in milk inspection can be done by 
laymen. 

New York State Veterinary College: Believes 
that veterinarians should be given the oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves to take over all 
milk inspection work. They believe that vet- 
erinarians are just as capable of doing this as 
graduates of agricultural or civil engineering 
colleges. They believe that the basic work 
mentioned above should be required of all un- 
dergraduates. 

Ohio State University: Believes that veter- 
inarians should take over all milk inspection 
work. This can be done only, of course, by 
having the students do graduate work along 
this line. They believe that the veterinary 
student is more capable of doing field work 
which includes the diseases of animals than 
any other individual. 

State College of Washington: Believes that 
the student should have additional training 
beyond D.V.M. if he is to take charge of large 
milk-inspection projects. They suggest more 
dairy manufacture and public health courses. 


In any appraisal of the training of the 
American veterinary student in dairy hy- 
giene, failure to consider the personal fac- 
tor vitiates the results from a practical 
standpoint. But who can objectively ap- 
praise the personal factor? Certainly not 
the speaker. At the risk of stirring up 
some deep emotional reactions among my 
colleagues, I venture to ask what school 
besides Pennsylvania has a Klein? Is there 
another Udall, even in prospect, to save the 
dairy industry from the curse of mastitis? 
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TRAINING VETERINARIANS FOR MILK HYGIENE 


What school has attempted to do what 
Ohio is doing in the whole field of public 
health from the angle of the veterinarian? 
How many veterinary faculties have de- 
veloped a Merchant to inspire in their stu- 
dents an interest in public health problems? 
Are there worthy successors in the field of 
veterinary public health education to Ala- 
bama’s late Doctor Cary and Colorado’s 
perpetually youthful Glover? 

In Michigan we feel that our graduates 
are prepared to become milk sanitarians 
after some experience in a good public 
health department. We also feel that the 
college is equipped to give advanced courses 
to seniors and postgraduate veterinary 
students since we have a strong faculty in 
dairy husbandry and manufacturing, and a 
group of specialists in our department of 
bacteriology and hygiene, including Drs. 
Bryan, Devereux, Fabian, Hamann, Huddle- 
son and Mallmann. We also have excellent 
codperation with the departments of health 
of Lansing, East Lansing, and varibous 
county health units as well as the state de- 
partments. What is true of Michigan may 
be true of practically all the other schools 
because of their similar affiliations with 
agricultural colleges. 

It may be concluded that the veterinar- 
ian alone is trained to carry out those 
phases of dairy inspection that involve the 
health of the cow, and that he can be and 
is being, in many colleges, trained to carry 
out all phases of dairy inspection and sani- 
tation. 

There is doubt whether anyone other 
than the veterinarian can be safely or even 
legally entrusted with responsibilities that 
involve decisions in the field of veterinary 
pathology. 

There are, naturally, differences of opin- 
ion as to whether the veterinarian should 
aspire completely to usurp the field of dairy 
hygiene, sanitation and inspection. The ma- 
jority opinion is that the veterinary schools 
should offer courses, required or elective, 
either undergraduate or graduate, which 
would enable the veterinary graduate to do 
any kind of work in this field. Further- 


more, special courses should be provided 
for men who have been in the harness for 
some time and who have not had, or who 


have not availed themselves of, an oppor- 
tunity to master the newer technics that 
have become essential for the modern dairy 
inspector. 

It is doubtful whether the veterinary 
college has anything to offer the non-veter- 
inary sanitarian other than lectures on 
problems and policies, since veterinary 
pathology and hygiene are essentially a 
part of medicine and the field of medicine 
is practically legally closed to all who are 
not in the profession. 


Good Barns Help Cows 
Maintain Milk Yields 

A cold snap in winter, as farmers well 
know, almost always causes a sharp drop 
in milk production of dairy cows. When 
warmer weather returns, the herd may 
make up practically all this temporary loss 
and return to the previous level of produc- 
tion—or it may not. 

In analyzing herd records of Wisconsin 
dairymen, M. A. R. Kelley, of the federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, was 
able to trace a rather definite relationship 
between good stabling and good manage- 
ment and the recovery of production after 
cold snaps. 

In herds that qualify as producers of 
grade A milk, the stabling and manage- 
ment must be good. In such herds produc- 
tion did not drop seriously as the result 
of a three-day cold snap and, when the 
weather moderated, half of the cows re- 
turned to or exceeded their records for the 
days just before the cold weather. 

In the poorer barns in the study, only 
a quarter of the cows came back to their 
former records, and in cases where the 
cows were poorly fed as well as poorly 
housed, the shrinkage in milk yield was 
sharpest and there was not a satisfactory 
recovery. “Cows kept in poorly lighted 
and poorly ventilated barns,” according to 
Mr. Kelley, “did not respond so readily 
when once their yield was upset, as did 
the cows in better barns.” 


Everywhere in life, the true question is 
not what we gain, but what we do.— 


—Carlyle. 
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on Infectious Avian 


In 1932, Jones! described a disease among 
young chicks which was designated as “an 
encephalomyelitis in the chicken.” In 1934, 
Jones? referred to this disease as “epidemic 
tremor” because a large number of chickens 
affected with the disease manifested a pe- 
culiar and striking symptom, tremor or vi- 
bration of the head and neck. For a de- 
scription of the characteristics of the dis- 
ease, the reader is referred to the excellent 
report by Jones.2 The terminology, “epi- 
demic tremor,” as applied to the disease by 
Jones, does not appear entirely appropriate, 
for, in affected chicks, tremor is more fre- 
quently absent than present and nearly al- 
ways appears subsequently to ataxia. There- 
fore, since the disease is infectious in char- 
acter and affects chiefly the central nervous 
system, the term “infectious avian en- 
cephalomyelitis” is proposed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE DISEASE 


-_ During the last few years, the incidence 


of infectious encephalomyelitis in chickens 
apparently has increased. The geographical 
distribution of the disease is not known. 
The greatest incidence has been reported 
among flocks in the New England States. 
Whether this situation is actual is a ques- 
tion which can not be answered at this time. 
Since chicks are subject to several diseases 
which might be confused with infectious en- 
cephalomyelitis, it is likely that the latter 
in some cases either may not have been 
diagnosed correctly or may have been over- 
looked. 
ETIOLOGICAL AGENT 


The etiological agent of the disease was 
described by Jones? as an infectious, fil- 
trable agent manifesting characteristics of 
a virus entity. These observations were 

*Contribution No. 313 of the Massachusetts Agri- 
tural Experiment Station. Presented the 
seventy-fifth annual meeting of the American 


Veterinary Medical Association, New York, N. Y., 
July 5-9, 1938. 


Encephalomyelitis® 


By H. VAN ROEKEL, K. L. BULLIS and M. K. CLARKE 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass. 


substantiated by our results. The disease 
can be transmitted to normal chicks by the 
intracerebral inoculation of brain suspen- 
sions prepared from affected chickens, 
Brain suspensions subjected to filtration 
through Seitz and celloidin filters yielded 
filtrates which contained the disease-pro- 
ducing agent. However, filtration greatly 
reduced the ability of the agent to repro- 
duce the disease. The infective agent has 
been observed in organs other than the 
brain, but among the organs examined thus 
far the brain appears to be the most reliable 
organ for the source of the infective agent. 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY 


The disease presents an interesting symp- 
tom complex. Naturally infected chicks 
have been observed upon removal from the 
incubator 24 to 48 hours after they were 
hatched. The disease usually makes its ap- 
pearance in natural outbreaks when the 
chicks are from one to two weeks of age. 
Affected young chicks, as a rule, will show 
first a slightly dull expression of the eyes, 
which is followed by evidence of a progres- 
sive ataxia or incodrdination of the leg 
muscles. This ataxic gait may be readily 
detected by exercising the chick. As the 
ataxia grows more pronounced, the chicks 
show an inclination to sit on their haunches. 
When disturbed, such chicks may move 
about, exhibiting little control over the 
speed and movement of their gait, and fin- 
ally come to rest on their haunches or fall 
on their sides. Some chicks may refuse to 
move or they may walk on their hocks and 
shanks. 

The dull expression becomes more pro- 
nounced and some chicks will manifest a 
weakened cry or complete inability to cry. 
Some chicks exhibit a tremor or vibration 
of the head and neck. The frequency and 
magnitude of the tremor may vary. Excit- 
ing or disturbing a chick may bring on 
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INFECTIOUS AVIAN 


ENCEPHALOMYELITIS 


the tremor, which may continue over vari- 
ous periods of time and recur at irregular 
intervals. The ataxic symptoms, as a rule, 
appear before the tremor in the birds that 
manifest the disease. In rare cases the 
tremor has been observed prior to the ataxic 
symptoms in the same bird. These symp- 
toms become progressively more marked 
and reach the stage where the chick loses 
the use of its legs. It then is unable to ob- 
tain feed and water and death is hastened 
by lack of nourishment. However, in some 
instances the course of the disease may be 
so rapid that one day the chick may appear 
normal and the following day exhibit a 
gomnolent, semi-comatose condition. 


LOSSES FROM THE DISEASE 


The mortality from this disease under 
commercial conditions is difficult or impos- 
sible to calculate. The majority of poultry- 
men who experience outbreaks in their 
chick flocks destroy a great many affected 
birds which might not have died from the 
disease. Chick losses fror: the disease, in- 
cluding those destroyed and those dying a 
natural death, may exceed 50 per cent. 
Affected birds which are permitted to live 
may grow to maturity and occasionally the 
tremor, if present, and ataxia may disap- 
pear. Apparently recovered birds or ma- 
ture individuals that continue to show 
symptoms may attain heavy egg production. 


TRANSMISSIBILITY OF THE DISEASE 


During the past three years, transmission 
experiments with infectious encephalomye- 
litis were carried out and are still in prog- 
ress. Experimental transmission of the in- 
fectious agent has given a great insight into 
characteristics of the disease. Transmis- 
sion of the disease was largely confined to 
young chicks which were inoculated, usually 
intracerebrally, with a brain suspension pre- 
pared from affected chicks. 

Tables I, II and III give the results ob- 
tained upon first-passage inoculation (using 
field material which was inoculated into 
chicks) and the results obtained during 42 
serial passages, using an original inoculum 
composed of two field strains of the infec- 
tive agent. Three groups of serial passages 
(1 to 6, inel.; 18 to 23, incl., and 37 to 42, 


incl.) were selected from the series of 42 
passages. 

A total of 256 chicks were inoculated with 
first-passage material. Twenty-four chicks 
(9.38 per cent) died immediately or soon 
after the inoculation. Death was attributed 
to some toxic agent in the brain tissue un- 
related to the disease. The mortality from 
this cause could be eliminated almost en- 
tirely by diluting the brain-saline suspen- 
sion. In this group 111 chicks (43.36 per 
cent) manifested symptoms of the dis- 
ease. The minimum period from inocula- 
tion to the first symptom was five days and 
the maximum period was 40 days. The 
mortality percentage was 22.52. The aver- 
age period from first symptoms to death 
was 7.82 days and the average period from 
inoculation to death was 25.84 days. 

The percentage of chicks exhibiting 
tremor was 64.86, with an average period 
of 24.75 days from inoculation to the ap- 
pearance of tremor. 

The data obtained in the serial passages, 
which included 557 chicks, reveal that the 
infective agent increased in virulence upon 
repeated passage through chicks. In the 
last series of serial passages, all chicks man- 
ifested symptoms and the average period 
from inoculation to first symptoms was less 
than for the other groups. Furthermore, 
the average period from inoculation to 
death, or from first symptoms to death, was 
shorter than in the other groups. The per- 
centage of chicks developing tremor also 
was smaller. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


Infectious avian encephalomyelitis, or 
“epidemic tremor,” is a disease of economic 
significance in certain sections of this coun- 
try. Experimental inoculations of chicks 
with tissues from affected chicks have re- 
vealed that the disease is caused by a fil- 
trable, infectious agent. The infective 
agent has been demonstrated in organs 
other than the brain. Chicks inoculated 
with the infective agent were able to trans- 
mit the disease to uninoculated chicks when 
in cohabitation. Chicks manifesting the 
symptom complex of the disease were 
hatched from eggs that were inoculated 
with the infective agent at the beginning 
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TABLE I—Infectious encephalomyelitis observations in 


fon: 


experimentally inoculated chicks, 


First 
PASSAGE 


PASSAGES 
1-42 


PASSAGES 
1-6 


PASSAGES 
18-23 


PASSAGES 
37-42 


Chicks inoculated 
Died immediately after inoculation 


Died from other causes 
Died with no symptoms 
Died showing symptoms 


Days from inoculation to first symptom: 


Minimum 
Maximum 


Average 


256 

24 
(9.38G) 

29 
(11.334) 

92 
(35.94%) 

(43 .36%) 


557 


85 
(15.26%) 


18 
(3.23%) 

22 
(3.95%) 

432 
(77.37%) 


112 


29 
25.89%) 


5 
(4.46%) 


12 
(10.71%) 


66 
(58.90%) 


1] 
50 
22.48 


118 

16 
(13.55%) 

5 
(4.24%) 


1 
(0.85%) 
96 
(81.34%) 


50 
5 
(10.00%) 


(2.00%) 
0 


44 
(88.00%) 


TaRLE II—Mortality observations in inoculated chicks affected 
encephalomyelitis. 


with infectious 


First 
PASSAGE 


PASSAGES 


1-42 


PASSAGES 
1-6 


PASSAGES 
18-23 


PASSAGES 
37-42 


Chicks showing symptoms 


Chicks died 


Days from first symptom to death: 


Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 
Days from inoculation to death: 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 


111 
(43.36%) 

25 
(22.52%) 


432 
(77.37%) 
156 
(36.11%) 


66 
(58.90%) 


7 
(10.60%) 


96 
(81.34%) 


4] 
(42.70%) 


44 
(88.00%) 

15 
(34.094) 


Tarte III—Tremor observations in inoculated chicks affected 
encephalomyelitis. 


with infectious 


First 
PASSAGE 


PASSAGES 
1-42 


PASSAGES 
1-6 


PASSAGES 
18-23 


PASSAGES 
37-42 


Chicks showing symptoms 
Chicks showing tremor 


Days from inoculation to tremor: 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 


111 
(43.36%) 


79 
(Z 
(64.864) 


432 
(77.37%) 
142 
(32.87%) 


66 
(58.90%) 

dl 
(46.97%) 


96 
(81.34%) 

22 
(22.91%) 


12 
42 


44 
(88.00%) 


| | 
40 50 28 16 
11.04 15.79 15.19 9.02 
—— 
i 1 1 5 2 1 
23 63 8 25 9 
7.82 7.67 5.71 6.90 4.07 
17 8 17 13 8 
7; 58 38 38 19 
25.84 21.93 21.14 21.58 13.47 
| 
14 11 12 11 
45 44 44 19 
24.75 22.63 25.45 26.27 13 .42 
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of the incubation period. The inoculation 
of the eggs greatly lowered the hatchability. 
The disease has been reproduced by 
means of intracerebral inoculation in matur- 
ing birds. The infective agent remained in- 
fective for young chicks upon a single pas- 
sage through a young turkey poult. Limited 
experiments have failed to demonstrate that 
surviving stock of an outbreak of the dis- 
ease might act as a reservoir of the infec- 
tion. However, field and laboratory evi- 
dence suggests that the infective agent may 
be egg-borne and that the breeding stock 
serves as the reservoir of the infection. 
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DISCUSSION 


Dr. M. W. EmMet: Dr. Van Roekel spoke 
about injection of normal brain tissue suspen- 
sions—I suppose intracerebrally—into chicks, 
and I would like to know if he has noted any 
difference in the reactions of chicks so treated 
—young chicks as compared with older birds. 

Dr. VAN RogkeEL: As I recall, the oldest birds, 
possibly six weeks of age, which we inoculated 
with normal brain tissue suspension, responded 
in the same manner as did )oung chicks, with 
the exception that the former tolerated a 
slightly larger dosage. This was observed 
either by intravenous or intracerebral inocula- 
tion. 

Dr. J. F. Wirrer: How do you explain the 
fact that the disease may appear intermittently 
during a hatching season? 

Dr. VAN ROEKEL: The disease not manifest- 
ing itself in all hatches during a hatching sea- 
son may be explained possibly in the same 
manner as the occurrence of pullorum infec- 
tion among chicks. The amount of pullorum 
infection present in the chicks and the environ- 
mental conditions to which the chicks are sub- 
jected play a very important role in precipitat- 
ing the disease. It is quite possible that sim- 
ilar conditions may hold for ‘avian encephalo- 
myelitis,” since some hatcherymen have asso- 
ciated outbreaks of this disease with faulty 
incubation and brooding. 7 


Prostigmin in Abdominal | 
Roentgenography 


Dr. Maleolm J. Farrell, of Waltham, 
Mass., published a preliminary report on 
the use of prostigmin methylsulfate as a 
preparation for abdominal roentgen- 
ography in the New England Journal of 
Medicine, for August 25, 1938. Dr. Far- 


rell is assistant superintendent of the 
Walter E. Fernald State School at Waverley, 
Mass., and instructor in psychiatry at Bos- 
ton University School of Medicine. The 
tests on which his report was based were 
made in the Metropolitan State Hospital, 
Waltham. 

The clinical literature on prostigmin is 
quite extensive, particularly with reference 
to its use in surgery and in the diagnosis 
and treatment of myasthenia gravis. Dr. 
Farrell was led to undertake his study 
after observing that, although the known 
pharmacology of prostigmin obviously sug- 
gested its usefulness in roentgenography, 
the literature disclosed no cases in which 
prostigmin had been used for dispelling 
gas shadows prior to roentgen examina- 
tion. 

Dr. Farrell’s study included a total of 
37 cases. Each patient received 2 cc; the 
deliverable contents of two ampuls, of 
prostigmin methylsulfate (1:2,000) the 
night before examination. No other pro- 
cedures or special diet formed part of the 
preparation. In every instance the patient 
experienced increased intestinal action 20 
or 30 minutes after the drug had been ad- 
ministered. There were no complaints of 
abdominal distress, and no change in car- 
diac action. No visual disturbances were 
reported, and at no time did the drug have 
an undesirable effect on the mental condi- 
tion. Prostigmin methylsulfate, the author 
concludes, is a highly useful drug in pre- 
paring patients for roentgen studies. 

Prostigmin preparations have been ac- 
cepted into New and Nonofficial Remedies 
by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical Association. 


International Congress of 
Comparative Pathology 


The Fourth International Congress of 
Comparative Pathology will be held in 
Rome, Italy, May 15-20, 1939. The deadline 
for papers and subscriptions has been fixed 
as March 31, 1939. Communications should 
be addressed to the Secretariat of the Con- 
gress, Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche, 
Pizzale delle Scienze, Rome, Italy. 
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Proctological Mumccanda’ 


By WILLIAM J. LENTZ, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania 


Proctology is that branch of medicine 
_ which treats of the rectum and its diseases. 
; The interdependence of rectal and genito- 
urinary disturbances should always be 
- taken into consideration when making an 
examination of the rectum, which usually 
_ is carried out by palpation, digital explora- 
tion, and the use of a speculum. 
The junction between the anus, which 
is a short canal (1 to 2 cm), and the rectum 
4 (usually understood as extending from the 
inlet of the pelvis to the anus) is called 
the pectinate line. Whereas the mucous 
- membrane of the rectum has a stratified 
a epithelium, the anal canal pre- 
sents a modified skin and secretes no 
mucus, but large sebaceous glands and 
peculiar circumanal glands are situated in 
the skin just posterior to the anus. The 
anal epithelium, being richly supplied with 
sensory nerves, is very sensitive to all pain- 
ful stimuli in contrast with the rectum, 
which is insensitive to touch or cutting. 


CONGENITAL MALFORMATIONS 


Congenital malformations of the rectum 
are rare. The most frequent is “atresia of 
the anus,” a condition in which the cutane- 
ous septum (an involution growing in from 
the perineum, known as the proctodeum) 
remains imperforate. There is another 
form in which the anal orifice and posterior 
extremity of the rectum for a distance of 
one-quarter to one inch are normal, but the 
persistence of a septum at this point pre- 
vents the passage of meconium and fecal 
matter, causing the membrane to bulge 
backward and form a pouch which can be 
felt on digital exploration. In other forms 
there may be an abnormal opening of the 
- yeetum into either the bladder, urethra or 

. the latter condition being termed 


recto-vaginal fistula or “gil-flirt’”’; the anus 


*Presented at the seventy-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the om Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y., July 5-9, 1938. 


may be abnormally contracted (stenosis), 
or the rectum may be absent. 


FOREIGN BODIES 


These are derived from various sources, 
Most frequently they have been swal- 
lowed, and have traversed the intestinal 
canal and find lodgment just anterior to 
the anus. They give rise to severe pain, 
especially on defecation and often to in- 
flammation (proctitis) and sometimes to 
perirectal abscess. Because of the pain at- 
tending defecation, fecal impaction of the 
rectum and colon is often associated with 
the presence of foreign bodies in the 
rectum. 

PSEUDO-COPROSTASIA 


In long-haired dogs sometimes the hair 
around the anus, particularly in cases of 
proctitis and when an acid diarrhea is pres- 
ent, becomes matted in such a manner with 
the catarrhal discharge and with feces that 
this acts as a barrier to defecation. 


Treatment: The matted hair should be re- 
moved with scissors and soap and water. 
Then a bland ointment should be applied 
to the anus and the surrounding, often ex- 
coriated, skin. A purge is sometimes indi- 
cated. An acid diarrhea calls for a change 


of diet and alkalies. rae | 


Proctitis is an inflammation of the rec- 
tum. The symptoms are constantly recur- 
ring tenesmus, accompanied by a discharge 
of mucus, muco-pus or blood. It may arise 
from any local source of irritation; ¢.g., 
the presence of foreign bodies or parasites 
or from direct infection. In dysentery the 
rectum is often involved as well as the colon, 
and an extensive ulceration may be present. 
If the ulceration becomes chronic, a sim- 
ple fibrous stricture may result. 

Treatment: Injections of lead water and 
opium, or of borax, or of a mixture of 
olive oil and lime water may be used. Sup- 
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PROCTOLOGICAL MEMORANDA 


positories of opium or, if tenesmus is se- 
vere, human suppositories, usually consist- 
ing of a combination of drugs, may be em- 
ployed. The feces should be kept soft by 
a suitable diet and laxatives. The rectum 
should be irrigated once a day with a nor- 
mal saline solution, followed by a 1 per cent 
solution of boric acid, or a 2 per cent solu- 
tion of tannic acid. 


IMPACTION OF THE RECTUM 


Impaction of the rectum is sometimes as- 
sociated with coprostasis of the colon and 
sometimes results from inertia of the in- 
testines or spasm of the sphincter. Pain 
accompanying the act of defecation may 
cause retention. It should be noted that a 
fluid discharge from the bowels is not in- 
compatible with great retention of solid 
feces. 

Sometimes in old dogs, usually those in 
which the act of defecation has been at- 
tended by more or less straining (tenes- 
mus) over a long period, a relaxation of 
the peritoneal folds and fibrous attach- 
ments, which to some extent support the 
rectum, may occur, often accompanied by 
a posteriorly extending or stretching of 
the recto-genital pouch (pouch of Douglas), 
and in which the anus is rather firmly con- 
tracted. 

Sometimes the tone of the sphincter be- 
comes so feeble that it does not resist even 
the slightest impulse to evacuate the rec- 
tum. Such conditions contribute to an im- 
paction of feces in the posterior extremity 
of the rectum which may be deflected to 
either side of the anus, or a diverticulum 
may arise and the fecal, tumor-like mass in 
the ischio-rectal fossa may cause bulging 
of the skin and fascia at the side of the 
anus. 

This condition (false perineal hernia) is 
sometimes complicated by a true perineal 
hernia. The finger inserted through the 
anus will not follow a direct or straight line 
but will pass either to the right or left 
at almost a right angle to the long axis 
of the rectum and enter a pouch full of 
feces. 


Treatment: The pouch should be cleaned 
out with the finger, soapy water and oil 


enemas. The bowels should be kept liquid 
or semisolid by suitable diet and mild lax- 
atives. Prognosis is unsatisfactory. Sur- 
gical interference in most cases is ill-ad- 
vised. 


SUPPURATION OF THE ANAL POUCHES 


Suppuration of the anal pouches is a sup- 
puration of the two lateral sacs, each about 
the size of a small marble, which com- 
municate with the anus by means of two 
small orifices. They are comparable to the 
anal sacs found in the skunk. Morpho- 
logically they might be regarded as diver- 
ticula of the anus, lined by a modified skin, 
which is a continuation of the skin lining © 
the anus. The skin of the pouches contains 
coiled glands which secrete a fetid, grayish 
or brownish, oily substance, which, ejected 
through the small openings, facilitates the 
passage of feces, which in the healthy dog 
are firm, contain very little moisture and, 
if bones are a part of the diet, are so hard 
as to be almost powdery. 


The rather frequent occurrence of sup- | 
puration of the pouches in the modern dog 
is probably due to the fact that what might 
be considered as a typically normal stool 
(the dog by nature is a constipated animal) 
is seldom passed, the feces being too soft; 
consequently, the pouches are not only not 
stimulated to expulsion of their oily con- 
tents, but the glands likewise fail to 
secrete. 


The pouches become at first patulous, in- 
fection enters, suppuration ensues, and the 
pouch eventually becomes distended with a 
viscous, more or less purulent matter. The 
suppurative inflammation and subsequent 
distention may be so great that the sac may 
break through the skin alongside the anus 
(usually preceded by an angry looking, red 
or purplish swelling) and result in a fistula. 
The fistulous tract may heal spontaneously ; 
often, however, only to recur. 


Infection of the pouches is made mani- 
fest by a pruritus ani, by the animal fre- 
quently licking or biting at the anus, or 
dragging (roughlocking) it along the floor. 
It is only natural to assume that, just as 
with a focal infection anywhere in the body, 
suppuration of the anal pouches may play 
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an important part in disorders of obscure 
origin. 

Treatment: With the index finger and 
ball of the thumb alongside the anus, the 
distended pouch should be located and com- 
pressed, thus evacuating the contents. Then 
in the small excretory orifice there should 
be inserted the canula of a capillary trocar 
or a hypodermic needle, the point of which 
has been filed blunt. This should be fol- 
lowed by an irrigation of the sac first with 
a mild antiseptic solution. The sac should 
next be freed of any solution and a 20 per 
cent argyrol solution injected which should 
be permitted to remain for several days, 
when the previous treatment may be car- 
ried out again. If this line of treatment 


fails, or if a fistula is in evidence, operative 
procedures are indicated. 


FISTULA OF THE ANUS (FISTULA IN ANO) 


This term is somewhat loosely applied to 
all those conditions in which the suppurat- 
ing tracts are found in the neighborhood 
of the anus. Most of these are merely 
sinuses or blind fistulae having no com- 
munication with the bowel and but one 
opening. Technically the term sinus should 
also be applied to that condition where the 
discharging abnormal opening leads to a 
suppurative anal pouch, because the excre- 
tory opening into the anus is a normal one. 
A complete or true fistula has two open- 
ings, one external, the other communicating 
with the lumen of the bowel. True fistula 
is rare in the dog. Sinuses or blind fistulae 
are much more common and occur either as 
single or multiple orifices of discharge. 


In some cases the skin may be extensively 
undermined, looking blue and congested, 
and the suppurating tracts may burrow 
widely. The so-called “horseshoe fistula” 
passes around the bowel, usually behind the 
anus, superficial to the external sphincter 
or beneath it and has one or more open- 
ings. In those cases in which there is 
much induration of the tissues around the 
anus, multiple fistulous openings, and some- 
times a tendency to an undermining of the 
mucous membranes, it has been suggested 
that the etiological factor in the produc- 
tion of such conditions is a genus of para- 


sitic fungi having a radiating arrangement 
of the mycelium, the “actinomyces.” Other 
probable causes of this horseshoe or en- 
circling type are pyogenic infections, tuber- 
culosis, or carcinoma. 

Treatment: The treatment for fistula of 
the anus is almost entirely operative, al- 
though x-ray therapy may supplant or sup- 
plement operative procedures, particularly 
in carcinoma and actinomycosis. If the 
latter condition is suspected, a course of 
potassium iodide internally and tincture of 
iodine externally is indicated as well. 


HEMORRHOIDS (PILES) 


Hemorrhoids is a varicose condition of 
the veins around the anus. Although typical 
hemorrhoids as occurring in humans are 
rare in the dog (possibly primarily due to 
the difference in the natural position of 
the body—dog, horizontal; man, vertical), 
hemorrhoidal conditions in old dogs are not 
uncommon. Among the local causes of 
hemorrhoids may be mentioned as of im- 
portance any condition which interferes 
with the return flow of blood from the 
rectum. Hemorrhoids are classified as ex- 
ternal or internal, in accordance with the 
relationship of their attachment to the 
mucocutaneous line. 

The external hemorrhoids are covered 
with skin; the internal, with mucous mem- 
brane. The size naturally varies with the 
degree of distention of the vein. In old 
dogs the veins and adjacent soft parts of 
the anus may become secondarily affected 
with chronic inflammation, so as to become 
somewhat thickened, and although not truly 
hemorrhoidal, external hemorrhoids may be 
present, however, either as a tag of skin 
somewhat inflamed or as a thrombotic or 
blood-clot hemorrhoid. Some hemorrhoids 
have an ulcerated surface. 

Internal hemorrhoids consist of dilated 
veins held together by a certain amount 
of connective tissue and covered by mucous 
membrane. They usually appear as longi- 
tudinal folds, bluish red in color, the sur- 
face of which is often thin and raw look- 
ing at one point or another. They can be 
readily distinguished from a_ polypus, 
which has a pedicle, and from prolapse of 
the rectum by its velvety appearance and 
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uniformity of circumference. Carcinoma 
and ulceration of the rectum will not be 
mistaken for hemorrhoids by a careful ex- 
aminer. The chief symptoms are pruritus, 
particularly in the beginning, local swell- 
ing, manifestation of pain, protrusion, 
chiefly at defecation (internal hemor- 
rhoids), and hemorrhage. 

Treatment: For the relief of pain a pal- 
liative ointment such as the following is 
of value: 

Hydrargyri chloridi mitis....4ss 
Ext. opii 
Ext. belladonnae 
Vaselini albi 
Sig. Apply frequently. 

The skin hemorrhoid may be cut off at its 
base with a pair of scissors. The throm- 
botic pile should be slit open with a sharp 
knife and the blood-clot released. The 
wound may then be touched with pure 
phenol. A sclerosing solution, such as the 
following, may be injected into the pro- 
truding hemorrhoidal tissue not oftener 
than once a week: 

Phenolis 
Glycerini 
Aquae 
Sig. Inject five drops into the 
centre of the pile. 

Other methods of removal are by liga- 
ture, the clamp and cautery, excision and 
suture, or by means of special operative 
procedures described in works of surgery. 
It seems hardly necessary to state that pre- 
ceding, during and following corrective 
measures, a mild laxative, such as mineral 
oil, should be given. : 


PRURITUS ANI 

Pruritus ani is an itchiness of the anus 
which is made manifest by the animal fre- 
quently licking or biting at the anus. It 
may be a pure neurosis, but usually there 
is found a local or constitutional cause, such 
as an acid diarrhea, diabetes, hepatic dis- 
ease, food allergy, intestinal parasites; proc- 
titis, suppuration of the anal pouches, hem- 
orrhoids, ringworm, vaginal discharges, 
fleas and lice. 
Treatment: 
ascertained if possible. 


The correct cause should be 
If the cause can 


not be found, the anus and surrounding 
parts should be painted with a strong solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, or some such pro- 
tecting and anesthetic ointment as the fol- 
lowing may be found useful: 


One-half dram of phenol to one ounce of 


camphor ice may be employed instead of _ 


the ointment. 


FIBROUS STRICTURE OF THE RecTuM 
(STENOSIS) 


Fibrous stricture of the rectum is usually 
encountered in old dogs and is most often 
situated from one to two inches from the 
anus. In this position, it is usually due to 
cicatrization and contraction of ulcers fol- 
lowing prolonged diarrhea and dysentery, 
proctitis, traumatism (foreign bodies, 
bones, irritation from vermifuges injected 
via rectum, etc.), carcinoma, as a sequela 
of pelvic cellulitis and suppuration, and 
other conditions. 

Treatment: A bland diet with all rough- 
age eliminated should be followed. Mild 
laxatives should be given. Dilation of the 
stricture may be produced by means of 
bougies passed in increasing sizes every 
two or three days. The stricture, if well 
in reach of the index finger, may be notched 
or slightly nicked in several places with a 
probe-pointed bistoury and bougies then 
passed. There is always a tendency for 
these strictures to contract again; there- 
fore, prognosis is rather unsatisfactory. 
Other indicated treatment is discussed un- 
der the subject, “Proctitis.” 


PROLAPSE OF THE RECTUM 


Prolapse or protrusion of the rectum is 
common in flabby, anemic and rachitic pup- 
pies, but may occur at any age. A cer- 
tain tendency to eversion of the mucous 
membrane of the rectum is frequently a con- 
stant and normal accompaniment of the act 
of defecation in many animals. If, how- 
ever, this becomes abnormally increased, the 
condition may be maintained after the evac- 
uation of the bowels is concluded, constitut- 
ing a condition of prolapse. 
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At first, only the mucous membrane is 
protruded, but if the condition persists, the 
whole thickness of the bowel may become 
involved, mucous membrane, submucosa, 
and even the muscular and serous coats. 
The protruding bowel may be recognized 
as such by its central aperture. In pro- 
truding intussusception a sulcus can be 
made out between the protruding bowel and 
the sphincter. In rare instances the pro- 
truding bowel may become strangulated and 
slough away. : 

One of the causes of prolapse is strain- 
ing, due to any local cause in the genito- 
urinary and rectal regions, such as urethral 
stricture, calculus, phimosis, foreign body, 
polypus, worms, enlarged prostate, hem- 
orrhoids, diarrhea or dysentery with tenes- 
mus, constipation, over-worming or super- 
purgation. 

Treatment: The protrusion should be re- 
duced by inserting around the anus a to- 
bacco-pouch stitch so as to constrict its 
opening. The bowels should be regulated 
by rectal injections of cold alum water (two 
drams to the quart) twice a day. General 
tonic and hygienic management will fre- 
quently suffice for many cases in flabby, 
anemic puppies. If some such simple meth- 
ods fail, linear cauterizations with the gal- 
vanocautery or actual cautery in the long 
axis of the bowel are necessary. A short 
rubber tube may be kept in the rectum 
for several days and held in place by 
suturing it to the anus. 

The alcohol injection treatment, attrib- 
uted by Klopp to D’Espine, sometimes 
brings about the desired result. The animal 
should first be given a cleansing enema and 
then, after lubricating the affected part 
with olive oil, the prolapse is reduced and 
a tobacco-pouch-string suture applied to 
hold the bowel in place. With a hypodermic 
syringe and a long (about 22-gauge needle), 
1 to 2 cc of absolute alcohol, or more of 
grain alcohol, is injected perirectally on 
both the right and left side. The index 
finger of either the right or left hand (de- 
pending on which side the injection is to 
be made) should be carried into the rectum 
so as to avoid having the needle pass 
through the mucous membrane into the 
lumen of the bowel and set up an infection. 
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The irritation set up by the alcohol causes 
a productive inflammation, followed by a 
proliferation of connective tissue in the 
space between the rectum and pelvis. For 
a few days, paregoric and a constipating 
diet are given and on the fourth day a dose 
of castor oil. The tobacco-pouch-string 
suture is slackened occasionally so as to 
permit of the act of defecation, but it is 
again drawn together after the completion 
of the act. Sometimes a second injection 
must be resorted to. For other or more 
strictly surgical procedures consult works 
on surgery. 

We have recently successfully applied the 
same principle of alcohol injections in two 
cases of false perineal hernia. 

In these cases, however, a number of in- 
jections were made, and only 1 cc was em- 
ployed at a time. The first injection was 
at about the level of the pectinate line, and 
subsequent injections were carried grad- 
ually forward. 


INCONTINENCE OF FECES 


In certain cases of paraplegia, due to 
myelitis involving the sacral part of the 
spinal cord, inability to control the fecal 
evacuations sometimes occurs. This con- 
dition is often associated with incontinence 
of urine. It is also seen during or follow- 
ing a severe acute disease, or in coma from 
any cause, in severe asthenia, and from 
overdistention of the rectum as a result of 
a coprostasis of this organ. It may be 
associated with vesical calculi or an im- 
pacted urethra. It may be caused, in fact, 
by any condition causing a loss of muscular 
tone of the external or internal sphincters. 

Treatment: The treatment for inconti- 
nence of feces is frequently unsatisfactory. 
Acute cases or those due to local causes are 
sometimes corrected. When it is suspected 
that the loss of muscular tone is due to 
faulty innervation, tincture of nux vomica 
in ascending dosage is indicated (contra- 
indicated in acute myelitis). The dose 
should be small at first, two to three drops, 
three times a day, increasing the dose daily 
by two drops three times a day until the 
physiological limit is reached, which is 
made manifest by stiffness of muscles, ten- 
dency to opisthotonos, etc. After the maxi- 
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mum dose has been reached, the procedure 
is begun over again, starting with the min- 
imum dose and again building up the dosage 
as previously. 


TUMORS OF THE RECTUM AND ANUS 
(NEOPLASMS) 


Tumors in this region are not very com- 
mon in the dog. The benign types are the 
fibrous polypi and the glandular adenomas. 
The malignant types are the adeno-carci- 
nomas, occurring anywhere in the rectum; 
that is, anterior to the pectinate line and 
the epithelium of the anus, or the skin cov- 
ering the anal margin. 


Epitheliomata (epithelial cancer) pre- 
sent the usual features, viz., an indurated, 
wart-like nodular mass or cauliflower-like 
excrescence which readily ulcerates. It 
should be noted that any chronic ulcer, irre- 
spective of location in the body, which tends 
to grow in size, with hard edges, should 
be regarded with suspicion. There are two 
anatomical varieties of adeno-carcinoma: 
those which grow in the lateral wall of the 
rectum, and those encircling the lumen. 
They have a tendency to invade surround- 
ing parts and may become adherent to the 
pelvic wall, bladder, vagina, or prostate. 


Treatment: X-ray and surgical treatment 


are advised. 
DISCUSSION 


Dr. B. D. KENNEDY: I would like to ask Dr. 
Lentz to give us his experience with perineal 
hernia when there is a prolapse of the bladder. 

Dr. Lentz: If, in a true perineal hernia, with 
a passage of the bladder backward into the 
hernial sac, it can not be reduced by manipula- 
tion, we aspirate or puncture the bladder with 
a hypodermic needle, and evacuate its contents. 
Obviously, the condition is prone to recur. A 
new operation for the correction of perineal 
hernia was demonstrated somewhat recently at 
a meeting here in New York. I am not familiar 
with the technic of the operation, but have been 
informed that the results have proven satisfac- 
tory in a large percentage of cases. However, it 
seems to me a possibility, and the wish is father 
to the thought, that alcohol injections very care- 
fully made after the hernia is properly reduced, 
and not over 1 cc at each injection, every third 
day, may prove of value. The technic is some- 
what the same as suggested to overcome pro- 
lapse of the rectum. The idea underlying the 
procedure is to set up a productive inflamma- 
tion in the tissue between the outer wall of the 
rectum and the pelvis. 

Dr. KENNEDY: The reason I wanted to get 
some information on the surgery was because I 
had a case about six weeks ago, in a nine-year- 
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old Boston, which had a prolapse of the blad- 
der. We reduced it, and it got better for a 
week or so. Then it came back again, and it 
kept on that way for three or four months, At 
last, we had to puncture and operate, as the 
bladder was strangulated and the dog was 
unable to urinate. As the owner was very fond 
of the dog, he asked us to operate at once and 
save the dog’s life if possible. We did the oper- 
ation and had very good success. Everything 
went along perfectly and the dog made a good 
recovery. Then, about a week or so ago, he 
was run over and killed by an auto. 

I would like to hear some of the other men 
give their experiences with strangulated per- 
ineal hernia, and what results they have had. 
The way I did the operation was to cut in and 
reduce the bladder, draw up the tissues with a 
curved needle and catgut, drawing in the 
tissues from the sides by going around and 
around and taking a little at a time until I got 
a good, solid floor, so as to hold the bladder 
from coming out in the sac again, and then 
suturing the skin with silk. 

Dr. LEONARD Desson: Do you inject the al- 
cohol through the rectal wall? I have used urea 
and quinine hydrochloride through the rectal 
wall, but obtained too much scar tissue, causing 
a stricture. 

Dr. LENTZ: One has to be very careful. If 
the animal stands on the operating-table, before 
you, and if you are going to make the injection 
on the right side, insert the index finger of the 
left hand into the lumen of the rectum and then 
inject the alcohol perirectally; the idea of keep- 
ing the finger in the rectum is to guide the 
needle into the periproctal tissue and guard 
against having the injection pass into the lu- 
men of the rectum. 

As you well know, the posterior part of the 
rectum is not covered by the peritoneum, but by 
a fibrous coat, and the injection is made into 
that fibrous coat if possible. This principle of al- 
cohol injections would seem applicable in the 
correction of perineal hernia, and has been car- 
ried out very successfully in the human family 
in prolapse of the rectum in children. 

I read a report that at one hospital 22 cases 
of prolapse of the rectum were so treated with 
success. Three had to be re-injected. 

Dr. J. H. Moore: Do you have to pay particu- 
lar attention not to injure the rectal gland when 
you make the injection? The gauge and length? 

Dr. LENTZ: Gauge 22, length of needle about 
1% inches. Insert needle above opening. 


What Would Horses Do Now? _ 


The Chicago post office continued to use 
horses in the transportation of mail until 
July 1, 1929, when the last horses were re- 
tired. Motorization of the transportation 
system was started on November 22, 1915, 
when 21 motor trucks were placed in op- 
eration. It now requires 750 motor ve- 
hicles to transport the mail in the Chicago 
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A Survey of Canine in California’ 


By J. R. DOUGLAS, Berkeley, Cal. 


Division of Entomology and Parasitology, University of California 


Two species of Thelazia are parasitic in 
dogs, and also accidentally in man. The 
first, T. callipaeda, was described by Rail- 
liet and Henry! from the eyes of dogs in 
India. This species was later reported from 
China in dogs and man. 

The second species of Thelazia, T. cali- 
forniensis, was first reported by Allerton” 
from a dog near Los Angeles, Cal. The 
specimens were identified as T. callipaeda 
by Ackert. Price® received specimens of 
Thelazia. from dogs in California and de- 
scribed them as 7. californiensis; later,* he 
redescribed the species. Kofoid and Wil- 
liams® reported 7. californiensis from dogs 
in California and gave the only record of 
its occurrence in man. Later, Kofoid, Wil- 
liams and Veale* reviewed the thelazias of 
domestic animals, redescribing T. califor- 
niensis and summarizing the cases reported 
up to that time. 

Thelazia californiensis lives either in the 
lacrimal duct or the conjunctival sac. The 
whitish, translucent worms, about one-half 
inch long, are frequently seen moving 
actively across the surface of the eyeball. 
Canine thelaziasis is characterized by con- 
junctivitis, of variable severity, with exces- 
sive lacrimation. The activity of the worms 
results in scarification of the cornea and 
the development of opacities, eventually 
resulting in blindness if not properly 
treated. 

The recognition of thelaziasis is rela- 
tively simple when large numbers of worms 
are present, but in cases where only a few 
worms are involved a careful search is 
necessary to find them. Early recognition 
and removal of the worms, with the aid of 
forceps or a cotton swab, is essential if 
damage to the eye is to be prevented. 

Kofoid, Williams and Veale list a total of 
nine cases of canine thelaziasis in the years 
1927 to 1932, inclusive, from three sepa- 


*Received for publication, February 1, 1938. 


rate counties of California, namely: Butte, 
Napa, and Los Angeles. The author, be- 
lieving that the actual distribution was 
much greater than it appeared to be from 
these records, sent a questionnaire to 197 
selected veterinarians, requesting informa- 
tion on their eyeworm cases. These men 
were selected with two ideas in mind: to 
cover the state as well as possible and to 
choose men who would be most likely to 
encounter dogs in their practice. 

Out of 197 forms sent, 32 were returned. 
Twelve of these reported no cases and 20 
reported a total of 39 cases. Twenty-two 
cases were reported from four southern 
counties (fig. 1), 18 of which were in the 
vicinity of Los Angeles. 


veast ot 


Fig. 1. Map of California showing the distribution 
of cases of Thelazia californiensis reported prior 
to January, 1938. 


Figure 1 shows the distribution of cases 
of canine thelaziasis in California, includ- 
ing all cases reported to date (January, 
1938). This does not represent the abso- 
lute distribution, but merely shows the 
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results of this survey. The absolute dis- 
tribution is almost certainly much greater 
than is indicated on the map. 

In every case where the history was 
available, it was reported that the dog 
either lived in a wild area or had been 
known to have visited such areas fre- 
quently. In several cases the dogs were 
used for working game or domestic ani- 
mals. In one case, a Pekingese, it was 
stated that the dog had been in Europe 
the previous year. 

The distribution of cases among the 
various breeds, when reported, is shown 
in table I. 


TABLE I—Distribution of 28 cases of thelaziasis 
among the various breeds of dogs. 


BREED CASES 
Airedale 3 
Bird dog 1 
Collie 6 
Dachshund 1 
English bull 1 
Fox terrier 3 
Hound 1 
Irish terrier 2 
Mongrel 1 
Pekingese 
Scotch terrier 2 
Shepherd 
Wire-hair terrier 3 


The distribution of cases through the 
year is shown in table II. 


TarLeE II—Distribution of 22 cases of canine 
thelaziasis by months. 
MontTH CasEs 

January 
February ' 5 
March 2 
April 2 
May 2 
June 3 
July 1 
August 0 
September 
October 2 
November 3 
December 0 

Kofoid, Williams and Veale are of the 


opinion that the parasites are acquired in 
late summer and early fall. While this 
may be correct, the results of this survey 


indicate that the majority of cases are | 
brought to the attention of veterinarians 


in winter and spring. In view of our com- — 
plete lack of knowledge concerning the life 
history of this parasite, it is impossible to — 
state with any assurance of accuracy just 
when the infestation takes place. . 


Several attempts, notably by Faust® and 


made to infest dogs by direct transfer of _ 
larvae of Thelazia to the conjunctiva, and | 
by feeding. These authors also attempted 
to infest such insects as cockroaches (Bla- 
tella germanica), dog flies (Hippobosca — 
francilloni), and “filth flies” with larvae, 
but in no instance was successful infesta- 
tion accomplished. These experiments, how- 
ever, were incomplete and do not eliminate 
the possibility of an arthropod vector. 


In the cases of thelaziasis reported, the 
number of worms removed varied from one 
to 100, averaging approximately 17. In a 
few cases both eyes were reported infested 
and in one case the animal became per- 
manently blind. 

By combining the cases listed by Kofoid, 
Williams and Veale with those revealed in 
this survey, the yearly distribution shown 
in table III is obtained. 


TABLE III—Distribution of 43 cases of canine 


a 
thelaziasis by years (1925 to 1937). an 


YEAR CaSsES 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Although the author realizes that case 
reports of this type may have little scien- 
tific value in the absence of preserved speci- 
mens, it is felt that in this particular in- 
stance the evidence is fairly conclusive. 
The presence of worms in the eye of a dog © 
could scarcely be anything but Thelazia. 
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No other ocular helminth has been reported 
from dogs in the United States. Preserved 
specimens were requested in this survey, 
but apparently it is not customary for prac- 
titioners to save such material. 
CONCLUSIONS 
On the basis of this survey and our pre- 
vious knowledge of canine thelaziasis, the 
following conclusions may be drawn: 


1. The parasites are rather widely dis- 


tributed in California, especially in wild 


areas. 

2. Thelazia californiensis has not been 
reported outside of California, but it prob- 
ably occurs in other areas. The distribu- 
tion as shown on the map would lead one to 
expect its occurrence in Oregon, Nevada, 
Mexico and perhaps also in other areas. 

3. Thelaziasis is not rare; as a result of 
increased attention more cases are being 
reported each year. 

4. Most of the cases are noted in winter 
and spring. The time of infestation is 
unknown. 

5. The life history of the parasite is 
unknown. It appears quite possible that 
an arthropod vector is involved, although 
experiments seeking to confirm this belief 
have been negative. 

6. It would appear probable that should 
an arthropod vector be involved, it will be 
one associated with wild areas somewhat 
removed from centers of population. 
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REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 


As may be seen from the results of the 
foregoing survey, our knowledge of this 
parasite is rather meager. In order that 
this condition may be remedied to some 
extent, the author solicits the aid of veteri- 
narians throughout the United States in 
gathering additional information. If those 
men who see or have seen cases of eye- 


worms would be kind enough to forward 
their information (including date, locality, 
breed of dog, number of worms noted, and 
specimens if possible) to the author, J. R. 
Douglas, Division of Entomology and Para- 
-sitology, University of California, Berkeley, 
California, they would aid very materially 
in the progress of this investigation. 
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Milk Record for 1938 Predicted 


A new high record of milk production 
in 1938-—about 110 billion pounds for the 
full year—is indicated by monthly esti- 
mates made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The increase over 1937 is ex- 
pected to be about 4 per cent. 


Butter is the most important manufac- 
tured product, using about 41 per cent of 
the total milk production. An equivalent 
amount is used as milk and cream. Cheese 
takes about 6 per cent of the milk, evap- 
orated milk case goods about 4 per cent, 
ice cream about 3.5 per cent, and a num- 
ber of other products the remainder. 

The general trend of milk production has 
been upward during the last 15 years and 
per capita production has been relatively 
stable. The proportions used in the vari- 
ious products have not changed signifi- 
cantly during this period. 


Not to be avaricious is money; not to be 
fond of buying is a revenue; but to be 
content with our own is the greatest and 
most certain wealth of all.—Cicero. 
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ATYPICAL BOTULISM IN 
TURKEYS* 


By DoN R. COBURN and ERLING R. QUOR- 
TRUP, Brigham, Utah 


Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


While the writers were engaged in a 
study of botulism as it occurs in wild water- 
fowl and shore birds at the Bear River 
Migratory Bird Refuge, in Utah, two do- 
mestic turkeys were brought in by Mr. 
N. N., of northern Utah, for diagnosis. The 
birds displayed extreme weakness and 
paralysis of the legs and were unable to 
stand or move about. 


Upon request of the owner, one of the 
birds was sacrificed and an autopsy per- 
formed. The only postmortem lesions ob- 
served were petechial hemorrhages on the 
auricular epicardium and a hyperemia of 
the duodenal mucosa. The live birds showed 
slight cyanosis of the heads and one speci- 
men exhibited a conjunctivitis indicative 
of botulism. Thus, while the clinical symp- 
toms indicated botulism, the postmortem 
findings pointed to cholera. 


On the following day, September 6, 1937, 
a visit was made to the turkey ranch. The 
flock numbered approximately 1,400 birds. 
Upon examination of the premises and the 
flock, we concluded that the lack of fecal 
discharges, typical of cholera, and the low 
mortality practically ruled out the possi- 
bility of cholera. To remove any doubt, 
however, mice and pigeons were inoculated 
with 1 and 2 cc, respectively, of blood 
drawn aseptically from a sick turkey. No 
symptoms were observed in the test ani- 
mals over a period of seven days. Some 
of the blood drawn with aseptic precautions 
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was used also to inoculate dextrose, lactose, 
saccharose, maltose, and mannite sugar fer- 
mentation tubes. The resulting reactions 
were negative for Pasteurella avicida. 


The birds were being fed a nationally | 


known mash and scratch grain and ranging 7 


in a 20-acre stubble field. Fifty birds were — 
sick at the time of our visit, and 50 birds | 


were reported to have died during the pre- | 
vious week. The afflicted birds showed evi- 


dence of posterior paralysis and dyspnea. — 


Contrary to typical cases of botulism pre- | 


viously observed, the pathognomonic sign © 


of paralysis of the nictitating membrane 
was absent except in a few cases. Some of 


the sick turkeys, it was learned, had re-- 


covered spontaneously. Five of the sick- 

est birds were given 2.5-cc doses of bot- 
ulinus antitoxin type C subcutaneously and — 
a water flush per stomach-tube. All of 
these birds made complete recovery. The 
water treatment was recommended for all 
affected birds. 


In the middle of the field was a shallow 
pool of irrigation water which came orig- 


inally from the Bear River. It was imme- 
diately suspected that this stagnant pool 
was the source of the trouble. 
ommended that the owner move the flock to 
another range as quickly as possible, or, if 
this could not be done, that he fence in the 
water-hole so that the turkeys could not 
get to it. The advisability of this move 
was subsequently confirmed by tests made 
with samples of water collected at this time. 

Filtered water samples (Berkefeld filter) 
were used to inject white mice. The con- 
centration of toxic material present was 


It was rec- 


sufficient to kill the mice within 24 hours — 


when the water was administered sub- 
cutaneously in 2-cc. doses. 
toms displayed by these test animals were 
typical of botulinus intoxication. 
instance a 1-cc dose similarly administered 
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produced a typical paraplegia, the mouse re- 
covering within 48 hours. 

Clostridium botulinum (type C) was 
+ readily isolated from soil taken at a water- 

hole in the field in which the birds were 
- ranging. Typing was accomplished by the 
- usual method, employing antiserum. 

The owner of the ranch was advised to 
search the field and surrounding area for 
dead birds and dispose of them by crema- 

tion lest any maggots that might be present 
in their bodies remain a source of toxin 
and danger to the whole flock. 


Three prostrate turkeys were taken to 

_ the Bear River Refuge laboratory for post- 

mortem examination. One died on the way. 

One was given 5 cc of botulinus antitoxin 

type C and seemed considerably improved 

7 the next day. This bird lived until Octo- 
ber 8, showing the chronic type of the poi- 

soning. Ability to eat and move about in 

the pen was attained, but full use of the 

legs was never recovered. The specimen 

died as a result of myiasis of the abdom- 

inal cavity by progression from trauma of 
the ventral part of the body. Postmortem 
examinations of the two others revealed the 


usual but scant signs of botulism, i.e., a 
bloated cloaca with abnormal deposits of 
urates, and a moderately hyperemic condi- 
tion of the heart and upper intestinal tract, 
Coccidia or other intestinal parasites were 
not found. 


On September 7 a second visit was made 
to the turkey ranch to observe develop- 
ments and to inform the owner that cholera 
was not present in his flock. On Septem- 
ber 10, we went to the turkey ranch to take 
photographs of the afflicted birds. The flock 
in the meantime had been moved to another 
field 2% miles north of town, and it was 
learned that thereafter no more turkeys 
had become sick. 


On October 13, another visit was made 
to the ranch. It was learned that no more 
casualties had occurred until about three 
weeks after the birds had been moved; the 
owner then lost about 30 birds within a 
few days. Upon inspection of the new rear- 
ing-field, it was observed that a condition 
similar to that at the home ranch existed 
there, i.e., a muddy water-hole in the edge 
of the field offered excellent conditions for 
development of the botulinus organism. 


Fig. 1. Characteristic postures of turkeys suffering from type C botulinus poisoning. 
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Tracks in the mud indicated that this place 
was much used by the birds. It was pro- 
posed that the owner’s son should herd the 
turkeys away from this place and force 
them to drink the swiftly moving river 
water. 

A final visit was made to the turkey 
ranch on October 24, at which time it was 
learned that no more birds had died since 
having been kept away from the stagnant 
pool in the rearing-field. 

The owner was finally convinced that the 
water was the source of infection. As is 
commonly the case, some mold or poison in 
the feed had been considered responsible for 
the losses. 

It may be noteworthy to mention that 
botulism is common in this section and that 
the causative organism (C. botulinum 
type C) has been isolated from the soil in 
almost every place where isolation has been 
attempted. The principal justification of 
this article is in the evidence of sources 
of botulism demonstrated and the fact that 
the clinical symptoms displayed were dif- 
ferent from those previously observed by 
the writers in other birds. 


FOWL LEUKEMIA INDUCED BY 


ADVERSE ATMOSPHERIC 
CONDITIONS* 


By M. W. EMMEL, Gainesville, Florida 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station — 


Bacteria of the paratyphoid group have 
been reported as capable of inducing fowl 
leukemia.'-> The microérganism gains en- 
trance to the circulatory system under con-. 
ditions most commonly associated with in- 


process of tissue autolysis. 

that a certain original stimulus is given, 
tissue autolysis becomes a self-perpetuating 
process and thereby leukemia is established. 


The microérganism initiates tissue 


tolysis, but when this process has become — 
self-perpetuating, it has disappeared from | 
in fulminating 


the host except perhaps 
cases. 
stimulate tissue autolysis to the point at 


which it becomes self-perpetuating, recovery a 


occurs in birds which do not develop other 


manifestations of the “leukosis complex.” | 
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‘ig. 2. Stagnant pool containing a highly potent, type C botulinus toxin. 


as aqueous extracts of soil from the surrounding area, killed test animals within twelve hours. 
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Water from this pool, as well | 
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During the progress of leukemia, tissue 
autolysis continues until death, under the 
stimulus of the products of the host’s de- 
generated cells. 

Under indoor hen-battery conditions, in 
which a large number of birds are housed 
in a building, the occurrence of leukemia, 
fowl paralysis and chronic hemocytoblas- 
tosis is the major mortality problem, which 
often becomes so acute as to force the op- 
erator from business. A definite syndrome 
is associated with the development of these 
diseases in the indoor hen-battery plant. In 
such environments it has been found that 
leukemia is induced by adverse atmospheric 
conditions. These conditions result in the 
development of tissue autolysis and, if con- 
tinued over a sufficient period of time, tis- 
sue autolysis becomes self-perpetuating, 
thereby resulting in leukemia. 

The process is a chronic one and often 
requires four months or longer for develop- 
ment. Adverse atmospheric conditions re- 
sult in a derangement of metabolism and 
the initiation of tissue autolysis is appar- 
ently an intoxication process. Self-perpet- 
uating tissue autolysis under the original 
impetus of adverse atmospheric conditions 
is essentially similar to the same process 
initiated by microérganisms of the para- 
typhoid group. In both instances the fur- 
ther stimulus is associated with intoxica- 
tion by the products of the host’s own de- 
generated cells. 

In the event that birds are placed out- 
doors before tissue autolysis becomes a self- 
perpetuating process, recovery occurs; after 
the development of leukemia, recovery does 
not occur. Tissue autolysis also has a defi- 
nite relationship to the development of fowl 
paralysis, chronic hemocytoblastosis and 
the syndrome associated with the occurrence 
of these diseases under hen-battery condi- 
tions. 

Experiments are being conducted to de- 
termine the extent to which (1) decreased 
oxygen; (2) increased carbon dioxide, and 
(3) humidity, singly or in combination, is 
capable of stimulating tissue autolysis. Ex- 
periments have shown that the indoor hen- 
battery plant has a rather definite biologic 
saturation point and that mortality from 
leukemia, fowl paralysis and chronic hemo- 


cytoblastosis reduces the population to this 
point. The period of mortality usually ex- 
tends over four or five months, beginning 
shortly before the birds come into produc- 
tion. In case the hen-battery plant operator 
makes a practice of making replacements 
following losses, mortality from these dis- 
eases becomes a continual problem. 

Adverse atmospheric conditions are con- 
sidered also to be of practical importance 
in broiler and fryer battery plants and to 
artificial incubation. 
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SUPERNUMERARY EYELIDS IN A 
SILVER FOX AND A DOG* 


By EARL F. GRAVES, Denver, Colo. 


Technical Advisor, the Rocky Mountains 
National Fur Growers Association 


An owner recently presented a fox which, 
he said, had a sore eye and was going 
blind. 

The animal was one of the valuable, so- 
called, platinum silver foxes, about six 
months of age, in good general condition. 
The left eye was full of dirt and pus. Ex- 
amination disclosed that immediately be- 
hind the membrana nictitans was a rudi- 
mentary eyelid, one-half inch in length, 
with long lashes which extended out over 
the eyeball. The constant irritation had 
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caused the cornea to become milky in color. 
Sight was impaired. 

The eye and adjacent area were washed. 
Local anesthesia (dulcine) was instilled. 
The extra lid was grasped with a small for- 
ceps and pulled outward. Across the base, 
a narrow forcep was clamped and the tis- 
sue, together with the hair-bearing edge, 
was trimmed off. The clamp was removed 
from the base and the tissue shrank back 
into the cavity behind the membrana nic- 
titans. There was not a single drop of 
blood, the animal immediately presented a 
normal appearance, with the exception of 
the milky cornea, and the owner was im- 
mensely pleased. 

I might add that in an experience cover- 
ing eleven years, this is the second such 
case to come to my attention. The first 
was a large, matured male German Shep- 
herd. Immediately behind the lower eye- 
lid, yet in front of the membrana nictitans, 
was a fully developed and complete super- 
numerary eyelid, with a row of luxuriant 
lashes. These stood up and lay against 
the eyeball. The extra lid extended from 
the inner canthus to the outer canthus 
and, besides the lashes, had hair on the 
lower portion. Constant and severe irri- 
tation resulted. This lid was also removed 
under local anesthesia by grasping the in- 
side lid and pulling it upward and out- 
ward. A clamp was placed across the base 
and the entire lid trimmed off. 

Both cases made immediate recoveries. 
Within a week, the eye of the fox was 
perfectly normal, the milkiness had entirely 
disappeared and vision was perfect. 


PASTEURELLA PYOMETRA IN A 
RABBIT* 


By R. A. HUEBNER, Glenolden, Pa. 


The only paper found referring to this 
disease in does is the recently published 
report of McKenney and Shillinger.t They 
describe the clinical and postmortem find- 
ings in both bucks and does harboring the 
infection in various parts of the genital 
tract. Thus, this paper is not prepared as 
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a dissertation on the disease but merely 
as a report of a case. 

The subject was a black doe, about 16 
months old. Her previous history and 
breeding record were unknown. On June 
20, she was used for a laboratory test and, 
noting the uterine pathology, she was 
placed in a cage by herself to await de- 
velopments. Unfortunately, due to the 
urgency of the work at hand, it was im- 
possible to study her closely. 

On the morning of June 29, attention 
was called to the fact that the doe had 
eaten nothing on the previous day. Upon 
examination, her physical condition was 
found to be very poor, she was depressed 
and listless, her skin was inelastic, her 
mucous membranes were injected, and her 
extremities were cold. A very small amount 
of thick, white, creamy pus issued from 
her vulva. 

Five hours later, she was destroyed. 
Grossly all internal organs were found to 
be normal excepting the uterine cornua. 
(Since the cause of the condition was not 
suspected at this time, smears were not 
made from any of the organs.) The horns 
were apparently normal half of the distance 
from the corpus to the ovaries, but the 
halves posterior to the ovaries were dilated 
to approximately three inches in diameter. 
The cornual walls were thickened and yel- 
low in color; hyperemia was not marked. 
On the right horn there were four sub- 
serous abscesses about the size of large 
grapes. Upon incision, the right horn 
yielded about a pint of pure white, odorless 
pus of the consistency of cream buttermilk. 
From the left there escaped approximately 
an equal amount of the same type of mate- 
rial, which seemed somewhat inspissated, 
exactly similar to the common grade of 
tooth paste. The four abscesses mentioned 
contained the latter type of pus. 

Swab samples were taken from both 
cornua, and the bacteriological report from 
the Mulford Biological Laboratories of 
Sharp & Dohme stated that they had iden- 
tified a Gram-negative bacillus, Pasteurella 


cuniculicida. 
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A RARE TYPE OF MALIGNANT 
ENDOTHELIOMA OF THE 
LIVER OF A DOG* 


By E. T. HALLMAN, East Lansing, Mich. 


Department of Animal Pathology, 
Michigan State College 


Recently one of our senior veterinary 
students brought to the laboratory the liver 
of an eight-year-old female foxhound that 
: had been admitted to the hospital of a local 
5 veterinarian. 

Very little of the previous history of the 
dog could be obtained, the owner stating 
_ that it had been sick about one year ago 


_ but that she had recovered after a few 


days. She had given birth to pups several 

panies ago, but there had been no signs of 
-estrum during the past few years. About 
ten days before bringing the dog to the 
hospital, the owner had noticed some dis- 
tention of the abdomen, which had pro- 
gressively increased. 
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exploratory laparotomy revealed 
about ten litres of serous fluid in the peri- 
toneal cavity and a greatly enlarged and 
nodulated liver. Slaughter was advised. 

Figure 1 illustrates the extent of involve. 
ment of the liver. Some of the nodules had 
reached a size of 6 cm in diameter. Upon 
incision the smaller nodules were found to 
be of a uniform grayish-yellow color. Many 
of the larger nodules contained hemor- 
rhagic and necrotic foci. The student who 
observed the autopsy states that there was 
metastasis to the mesentery and parietal 
peritoneum. None of the metastatic nodules 
was brought to the laboratory. 

The tumors appear to have originated 
from the lining cells of the hepatic sinu- 
soids. Figure 2 illustrates the activity of 
these cells at the margin of a nodule, and 
figure 3 illustrates the morphology of the 
nodule. 

A section from the liver was sent to Dr. 
Wm. H. Feldman, of the Mayo Foundation, 
who replied as follows: 


I am inclined to agree with you that the 
tumor of the liver of the dog is a malig- 


. Surface of liver. The nodules were distributed throughout the organ. Reduced to about 2/5 
natural size. 
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nant hemangio-endothelioma. This is an 
unusual manifestation of this variety of 
neoplasm and the question arises whether 
the endothelial cell of the capillaries of the 
liver sinusoids or the Kupffer cell was or 
is the type cell. 


A section was also sent to Dr. H. G. 
I am 
permitted to quote from a letter from Dr. 
Department of Pathology, 
University of Chicago, who examined the 


Wells of the University of Chicago. 
Paul E. Steiner, 


section sent to Dr. Wells, as follows: 


With respect to the tumor, I believe your 
suggestion of a malignant endothelioma is 
very good. Although in older, more mature 
regions the cells are spindle-shaped and 
flattened, and have a great deal of fibrillar 
material in their cytoplasm, so that the 
growth suggests a fibrosarcoma, in places 
where the tumor is young the cells are 
rounder, have a more abundant and rel- 
atively fibril-free cytoplasm. In such places 
they resemble very much swollen, acti- 
vated, mobilized Kupffer cells. Their per- 
meation through the sinusoids is very 
interesting. The activated appearance of 
the Kupffer cells in general makes one 
wonder if the origin might not have been 
multicentric. 

The abundant cytoplasmic fibrillar ma- 
terial is the only feature of the growth 
that makes me hesitate. If we divide the 
endothelium of the body into vascular en- 


dothelium and reticulo-endothelium (which 
some people do not wish to do), then this 
would represent a tumor derived from the 
latter. In general we do not think of these 
cells as producing very much fibrillar ma- 
terial, but we know that they can do so, as, 
for example, in the outer portion of epithe- 
lioid tubercles. It would be interesting and 
perhaps helpful to have stains, to reveal 
the exact amount and distribution with re- 
spect to the cell margins, of the fibrils. 
Van Gieson’s, Mallory’s or Masson’s method 
would do. (Mallory’s stain was. used. 
E.T.H.) Another feature for the diagnosis 
of endothelium is the fact that in older 
portions of the growth the cells do have a 
tendency to form small spaces or lumen- 
like structures. 

In a moderately extensive experience 
with human tumors, tumors in Dr. Slye’s 
mice, and tumors in food-producing ani- 
mals from the stockyards, I can not recall 
at the moment a tumor which looked just 
like this. * * * 

Considering all aspects, I believe that 
your diagnosis of malignant endothelioma 
is best. 


I am indebted to Dr. W. T. S. Thorp, 
formerly of this department, now with the 
Department of Animal Husbandry, Penn- 
sylvania State College, for the illustrations 
used in this case report. 
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Fig. 2. Photomicrograph of the marginal zone of a 


nodule, illustrating the proliferative activity of 
the lining cells of the sinusoids. (ca x 625.) 


Fig. 3. Photomicrograph of portion of nodule illus- 
structure. (ca x 625.) 
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DISEASE OF THE SKIN 
IN SWINE* 


By H. C. H. KERNKAMP and W. L. Boyp, 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Minnesota 


A disease of the skin resembling the cir- 
- cinate or annular type of erythema multi- 
forme of humans has been observed in sev- 
eral members of a litter of purebred Poland- 
China pigs. Because of the striking simi- 
larity of the disease in these animals to that 
- occurring in man and because of the definite 
information available to us in regard to 
these cases, this report is submitted. 

The condition first came to our notice 
- at the time when this and several other lit- 
ters of pigs were injected with anti-hog 
cholera serum and hog cholera virus. Eight 
pigs comprised the litter. Mention should 
be made also of a female Duroc-Jersey pig 
which had been adopted by the dam of this 
litter when it was two days old. Seven of 
the Poland-China pigs, five females and 
two males, showed the symptoms and 
lesions of erythema multiforme. 

The most striking feature of the disease 
consisted of well-defined, circumscribed, 
_ ring-like, edematous swellings in the skin, 
with somewhat depressed central areas con- 
taining exfoliating, dry, crusty portions of 
epidermis (fig. 1). Most of the lesions were 
- symmetrically circular, but some were ellip- 
_ tical. The largest circular lesions measured 
- approximately 4 cm in diameter, but most 
were smaller. The ring-like edematous part 
was elevated from 2 to 4 mm above the nat- 
ural surface of the skin, and measured from 
7 to 10 mm in width. The skin over the 
swollen part (the “ring”’) was tightly 
stretched and could be pitted when pressed. 
The dry, crusty and exfoliating material 
within the annular, edematous zone covered 
what appeared to be normal regenerating 
_ skin. The lesions, as just described, were 
confined to the skin and more particularly 
the skin covering the ventral surface of the 
_ body and the medial surfaces of the limbs. 
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ERYTHEMA MULTIFORME: A 


They did not appear to cause the pigs any 
discomfort. 

A typical lesion was resected and pre. 
pared for histologic study. The changes en. 
countered were essentially those occurring 
in a low-grade inflammation with edema. A 
leukocytic infiltration, while not especially 
marked, occurred in the papillary and retic. 
ular layers of the derma. The leukocytes 
were chiefly eosinophils. The edema in- 
volved the papillary layer mostly. 


Fig. 1. Erythema multiforme, the circinate or 

annular type. The ring-like edematous mar- 

gins with the exfoliating central areas are 
clearly shown. 


The cause of the disease was not defi- 
nitely established. The history, however, 
contains a pertinent fact which may have 
some significance. Ten days prior to the 
recognition of the disease, these seven pigs 
and 71 others had been submerged in a coal- 
tar dip solution as a treatment designed to 
control external parasitism. The solution 
had been prepared in the proportion of one 
part of dip to 40 parts of water. Since only 
a small-sized dipping-vat was available, it 
was necessary to catch and submerge each 
pig individually. Thus it was learned that 
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there was no evidence of the erythematous 
disease in any of the pigs at the time the 
dipping operation was performed. It would 
appear from this that the dip solution may 
possibly have produced the irritation. 

A point of further interest is the fact 
that a close familial relationship existed be- 
tween the affected animals. The feeding, 
care, and management of these pigs were 
no different than in the case of the 71 other 
pigs being reared at the same time. Pure- 
bred pigs representing the Poland-China, 
Duroc-Jersey, Chester White and Hamp- 
shire breeds were included in the group. All 
of the affected pigs recovered spontaneously 
within three weeks from the time first ob- 
served, and there has been no recurrence of 
the disease to the date of this report (90 
days). 


TORSION OF THE UTERUS IN THE 
cow* 


By JAs. C. CAREY, West Liberty, Iowa 


A case report on torsion of the uterus, 
by Haasjes,! was published in the JOURNAL 
recently. 

In this report the author stated that he 
had visited a cow showing colicky pains and 
had made a diagnosis of torsion of the 
uterus. 

A few days later, he was called again to 
see this cow and, as the owner thought that 
something should be done, Dr. Haasjes per- 
formed a laparotomy and found extensive 
adhesions which prevented the correction of 
the torsion. He stated that he had read 
that it is a simple matter to do this. It 
would have been a simple matter to correct 
this condition, if he had operated when he 
was first called to see this cow, instead of 
waiting a few days for adhesions to form 
and peritonitis to set in. 

The last paragraph of Haasjes’ report 
reads: 


The experiences cited above are given 
primarily to show that new methods ac- 
quired from the literature do not always 
bring the expected results and new ideas 
should be approached with caution. 


My reason for commenting upon this re- 
port is the fact that the author may have 
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reference to a paper? which I read before 
the Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, 
January 22, 1936. In this paper I stressed 
the point that an early operation is essen- 
tial and that, if extensive adhesions have 
occurred, the prognosis is bad. 
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oa SWINE ERYSIPELAS* 
By R. M. HOFFERD, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


One hundred small shoats were in the 
drove. Some were non-immune and others 
had been given the serum-virus treatment 
when about two weeks old, because of the 
existence of hog cholera on the farm. Ten 
days before the writer saw the drove, two 
animals died very suddenly. Later, two 
more died after an illness of one day. 
Then, another shoat died and we killed one 
for autopsy, making six deaths in all. Two 
more were sick. 

Symptoms: The shoats showed loss of 
appetite and they would lie around the nest. 
Although they were quite active when 
aroused, all showed marked palpitation. 
There was no diarrhea, no coughing, and 
no depression, but some stiffness was evi- 
dent. 

Postmortem findings: Petechiation of 
the lungs; pericarditis; hemorrhagic 
streaks on the heart; cauliflower growth in 
the heart; spleen greatly enlarged and en- 
gorged; liver enlarged; bile thick and dark 
in color, and gastric mucosa blushed and 
covered with glistening mucus. Also, there 
were a number of petechiae on the mucosa 
of the urinary bladder, and many lymph- 
glands showed peripheral congestion. 

Diagnosis: Suspected swine erysipelas, 
probably with hog cholera complications. 
Specimens were submitted for laboratory 
examination. 

Recommendations: We advised sanitation 
and segregation of the sick, and the im- 
mediate administration of anti-hog cholera 
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- gerum and hog cholera virus, the serum 
dosage to be increased 50 per cent. We 
advised that, if losses recur or continue 
and if the laboratory confirms the presence 
of this disease, anti-swine erysipelas serum 
should be administered. 

Losses subsided after the serum-virus 
treatment for about nine days and then 
started up again, whereupon anti-swine 
erysipelas serum was administered, with 
cessation of further losses. (Our clinical 
diagnosis of swine erysipelas was confirmed 
by the laboratory.) 

It has been noted on numerous occasions 


: the serum-virus treatment gives tem- 


porary benefit in cases of swine erysipelas, 
but not so good, perhaps, as the specific 
serum. However, there does not seem to 
be any ill effect from the hog cholera virus. 
Therefore, it seems advisable, in droves 
that have not been cholera-immunized and 
in those that show suspicious findings of 
both swine erysipelas and hog cholera, to 
take care of the hog cholera first and sub- 
mit specimens to a laboratory. Then, if 
-_ occur again, it may be advisable to 
= the specific serum for swine erysipelas. 


S§Swine erysipelas is not always easily 
recognized, because of its variable symp- 
toms and postmortem findings. We should 
be careful and not overlook the possibilities 
of hog cholera. Usually it is more prac- 
tical and economical to treat the drove for 
hog cholera first and, if necessary, for 
swine erysipelas later. Sometimes losses 
cease definitely after the serum-virus treat- 


‘ ment and anti-swine erysipelas serum may 
not be needed. 

-_ A COMPLICATED CASE OF 
ACUTE LAMINITIS* 
9 : By M. W. SULLIVAN, Marcellus, N. Y. 


On September 9, I was called to treat a 
horse that had eaten some newly threshed 
wheat the night before, having broken 
loose from his stall. The horse was worked 
all day without watering (a customary 
habit, in this vicinity, to prevent founder) 
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and did not appear to be sick as yet. I 
gave him a physic ball and some intestinal 
antiseptics, and left word with the owner 
to call me if the horse became sick. 

Next morning, the owner was unable to 
get the horse out of the stall, due to being 
so stiff. However, the animal limbered 
up on forced exercise. I administered the 
customary treatment for laminitis, namely, 
sodium nitrate and alum, intestinal anti- 
septics, stimulants, and ice-packs to the 
front feet. The bowels moved freely, pass- 
ing considerable wheat, but the patient did 
not physic out as much as is usually the 
case when a physic ball has been given. I 
gave one part of mineral oil night and 
morning for several days to force out the 
wheat. 

The horse suffered considerable pain, de- 
veloped inflammation of the bowels and 
nearly died from exhaustion on September 
11. I continued treatment as_ before, 
namely, hypnotics to control pain and stimu- 
lants, until two days later. At that time, 
the front feet were relieved, but then the 
hind feet became affected. The horse was 
unable to stand, even with slings, but the 
next day he got up himself three different 
times, staying up about two hours each 
time. He ate hay and appeared to be some- 
what improved. 

During the night, when the horse was 
getting up again, the attendants heard 
something snap and, upon examination, 
found that the hoof had dropped completely 
off one of the hind feet, exposing the sensi- 
tive laminae which were bleeding profusely. 
Upon my arrival, I immediately killed the 
horse to end his suffering, believing it 
would be impossible for the horse to re- 
cover in this condition. 

Never having heard of such a case be- 
fore, I reported it to the New York State 
Veterinary College, while in Ithaca, and 
the veterinarians there said that they had 
never heard of a similar case. They said 
that no doubt the congestion had been so 
severe that the blood really had forced the 
hoof loose from the sensitive laminae, caus- 
ing it to drop off. I believe the horse would 
have recovered if the hoof had not sep- 
arated from the sensitive laminae. a 


ARTHROLOGY AND MYOLOGY OF 
THE Horse. R. L. Mundhenk, Ph.D., 


D.V.M., Professor of Anatomy and His- 
tology, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
97 pages. 


This manual, as written, should fill a 
needed gap in the literature on Veterinary 


Anatomy. It has three very salient fea- 
tures. 
First: It furnishes the student with a 


logical and systematic procedure which few 
textbooks on Veterinary Anatomy afford. 

Second: In an institution with a limited 
staff of instructors, the details and refer- 
ences in the book will be a great aid to the 
teaching routine. 

Third: All the references to structures 
and plates are given for Sisson’s “Anatomy 
of Domestic Animals,” which everyone will 
concede is the best text on Veterinary An- 
atomy published in the United States. 

The manual is arranged with alternate 
blank pages for students’ notes and 
sketches. This arrangement is useful also 
to the instructor where students’ grades 
are based wholly or in part on laboratory 
work. 

There are five pages of general informa- 
tion in laboratory technic and word deriva- 
tion. Twenty-six pages are devoted to the 
procedure and study of osteology. Sixty- 
five pages are devoted to the study of my- 
ology and arthrology. 

It is in the study of myology that the 
guide will be particularly useful, because 
it takes up in a definite order the study of 
the muscles as they present themselves to 
the dissector rather than by region or 
group. By so doing, the student is able to 
see more clearly the entire muscle and note 
its attachments and relations. 

A knowledge of anatomy is not easily 
grasped by the average student. The use 


of a guide as to procedure, with a good vel> 
erence to plates and supplemented by the 


student’s own sketches, should add ma- 

terially to his mastering of the subject. 
It is to be regretted somewhat that in- 

the study of osteology, at least, the author | 

omitted the comparison between the horse 

and the other common domestic animals, 

thus affording the student a groundwork 

for the further study of the anatomy of | 

the ox and dog. 
The guide contains 97 pages, with a good 

stiff paper cover and a wire binding, so 

that the student may also add or insert ad- 

ditional pages of his own notes. 


E. S. 
DISEASES AND PARASITES OF POULTRY. 
Edgar Hugh Barger, formerly Illinois 


State Department of Agriculture, and 
Leslie Ellsworth Card, Professor of Poul- 
try Husbandry, University of Illinois. — 
2nd edition. 386 pages, with 80 illustra- 
tions. Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, 1938. 
Price, $3.75. 

The general character of this contribu- 
tion to poultry-disease literature is well 
stated in the words of the authors in the 
preface “We have earnestly endeavored to 
present material which is scientifically ac- 
curate without being so technical as to dis- 
courage the non-scientific reader.” Although | 
the writers have succeeded in their pur- 
pose of writing in a manner understand- 
able to an intelligent lay-reader, the book 
is by no means to be classified as a “pop- 
ular” publication. Instead, the language, 
terminology, and type of material included 
are, for the most part, of a character which _ 
would appeal most to veterinarians and 
other scientifically trained persons. 

The opening chapter is, very appropri- 
ately, devoted to the general poultry-mor- c ah 
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tality problem. Then follows a discussion 
of the nature of diseases and definition of 
terms for the benefit of the lay-reader. 
Next are brief, but adequate, sections on 
anatomy, surgery, and diagnostic methods. 
The remainder of the volume is devoted 
principally to diseases of bacterial, virus, 
parasitic, nutritional and toxic origin. The 
material included brings the book as nearly 
up to date as is possible for one dealing 
with a subject concerning which new knowl- 
edge is constantly accumulating. In fact, 
it cites some experimental results which 
are still lacking confirmation. More than 
600 references to the literature are given. 


This volume of authentic information on 
diseases and parasites of poultry is truly 
worthy of a place in the libraries of educa- 
tional and research institutions in which 
subjects relating to poultry are taught or 
studied and also in those of practicing 
veterinarians, to whom it should be an in- 
valuable aid. J. BR. B. 


MANUAL OF VETERINARY BACTERIOLOGY. Lt. 
Col. Raymond A. Kelser, Veterinary 
Corps, U. S. Army. 3rd edition. xiii + 
640 pages, with 93 illustrations. Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1938. 
Cloth, $6.00. 


Recent years have continued to add to 
our knowledge of bacteriology and immu- 
nology. The five years which elapsed be- 
tween the publication of the second and 
third editions of Kelser’s Manual were par- 
ticularly fruitful, especially in connection 
with bacterial variation and the filtrable 
viruses. 

The author has incorporated much of 
this new knowledge in the third edition. 
_ The chapter on filtrable viruses now covers 
46 pages. With one or two exceptions, the 
_ classification of bacteria, as developed by 
Bergey and his associates, has been con- 
tinued in this edition. 

Col. James S. Simmons, M. C., U. S. 
Army, has contributed the chapter on Bac- 
terial Invasion, and Col. Charles Franklin 
Craig, U. S. Army, Retired, wrote the in- 
troduction to the section on Protozoa. 


= 


The wide acceptance of previous edi- 
tions of this book, by colleges, libraries and 
other institutions, as well as by individual 
veterinarians and laboratory workers, will 
undoubtedly be repeated in the case of this 
new edition. 
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VACCINATION AGAINST PORCINE VARIOLA 
(Title translation). P. Solomkine and 

8 Avapov. Sovietskia Veterinaria. Abs. 

i de Médecine Vétérinaire. 
(1938), p. 116. 


Pigs may be vaccinated against porcine 
variola with virus consisting of crusts 
taken from swine spontaneously infected 
with the disease in a benign, local form. 
The virus-vaccine taken from such cases 
does not produce generalized variola in the 
vaccinated animals, even after several pass- 
ages. In herds where the disease exists, 
virus passages one to three times on pigs 
are employed. It produced but a local 
benign infection. The dried virus can be 
preserved in tubes for two or three months 
without losing its property of producing 
the benign type in the vaccinated animals. 


In an emergency, human smallpox vac- 
cine may be employed, although 1 per cent 
generalized infection results. It generally 
causes a local pustule, with a temperature 
elevation of 1° to 2° C. This method is 
not recommended for pigs a week old. 

L. A. M. 
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MONONUCLEOSIS IN SWINE ERYSIPELAS. 
J. Egehoj. Skandinavisk Veterinar-Tid- 
skrift, xxvii (1937), p. 33. Abs. Recueil 
de Médecine Vétérinaire, cxiv (1938), 
p. 116. 


In outbreaks of swine erysipelas there 
exists in benign cases a mild hyperleukocy- 
tosis characterized by increase in neu- 
trophile cells, while in more grave cases 
there is leukopenia characterized by a de- 
crease in the number of these cells. In the 
still more severely affected, a granulocy- 
topenia appears. Spontaneous swine ery- 
sipelas presents a blood-picture in which 
atypical mononuclear cells predominate. 


cxiv 


Large lymphocytes do not appear in normal 


blood. The neutrophiles present granula- 
tions and nuclei displaced to the left and 
altered. L. A. M. 


DETERMINATION OF IODINE IN SHEEP THY- 
ROID. Julius Sigurgonsson. Jour. Bio. 
Chem., xxxii (1938), p. 60. 


The relative iodine content of the lamb 
thyroid was practically the same as the thy- 
roid of other sheep and the average for the 
two groups taken together was 3.968 mg 
per gram of dry substance. The histologic 
picture of the lamb thyroid was fairly uni- 
form. The acini were small. In the thy- 
roids of older sheep, the acini were larger 
and showed more variation in size and some 
glands had a distinctly colloid character. 
In no case were there signs of hyperplasia. 


SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF TICK PARA- 
SITES. C. L. Larson and R. G. Green. 
Jour. Parasitol., xxiv (1938), p. 363. 


Between April 2nd and November 22nd, 
1935, 3,115 nymphs and 4,451 larvae were 
collected in Morrison County, Minnesota, 
reared and observed for signs of parasit- 
ism. Three and three-tenths per cent of 
the nymphs and 7.4 per cent of the larvae 
were infected. The parasitized immature 
rabbit ticks were found from April 23rd to 
October 5th, 1935. The incidence of para- 
sitism was greatest during August and 
September. Factors important in the par- 
asitic involvement of immature ticks are 
described. This study indicates that the 
parasite is capable of producing but one 
generation a year. In a group of infected 
ticks in which the parasites were counted, 
an average of 5.4 emerge from the nymphs 
and 2.1 from the larvae. The sex ratio 
of parasites emerging from seeds is ap- 
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proximately one to one, whereas the ratio 
- “= females to males among the parasites 
emerging from the nymphs is 5 to 1. The 
effects of Ixodes texanus as a biological 
_ factor among the ticks in the area studied 
did not appear to be of great significance. 


ENzo6TIC PNEUMONIA IN SHEEP. R. F. 
Montgomerie, T. J. Bosworth and R. E. 
Glover. Jour. Comp. Path. and Ther., li 
(1938), p. 87. 

An organism related to the Pasteurella 

- group was isolated from the hepatized lungs 

of sheep affected with an enzootic form of 

pneumonia. The strains thus obtained 
closely resembled Pasteurella on cultural 
and biochemical tests, but serologically they 
appeared to fall into a group of their own. 

Organisms cultured from infected animals 

tested on sheep by various routes were de- 

void of pathogenicity even when freshly 
isolated. Severe pulmonary changes were 
_ induced by the intravenous and intrapul- 
monary inoculations of suspensions from 
affected lungs. The changes were not en- 

- tirely typical of those encountered in the 
natural disease. No evidence was obtained 
as to the transmission from diseased to 
healthy animals in affected flocks. It is 
suggested that sudden environmental and 
weather changes may be associated with the 
precipitation of outbreaks of the disease. 


John 
and 


EQUINE CONTAGIOUS PNEUMONIA. 
M’Fadyean. Jour. Comp. Path. 
li (1938), p. 108. 

_ Equine contagious pneumonia is described 
as having two causes, a virus and a strep- 
tococcus, each of which is responsible for 
different stages of illness and lesions. The 
virus is responsible for the spread of the 
disease and for the primary lesions in the 
bronchi, while the streptococcus is respon- 
sible for the pneumonia which gives the 
disease its severe character. In three foals 
the incubation period for the virus intro- 
duced artificially on the mucous membrane 
of the mouth and nostrils was 19, 18, and 
19 days. The duration of the primary fever 
was three to four days. Some animals re- 
covered from virus infection without the 


development of pneumonia. These animals 
apparently were immune. Invasion of the 
lung tissue by a streptococcus during the 
primary lesions results in pneumonia. 
Streptococci in these instances are found 
in the pneumonic lesions in all stages of 
pneumonia, often in pure culture, until the 
terminal stages, when other bacteria may 
invade the tissues. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL TRYPANOSOMIASIS. IV. 
The effect of Trypanosoma brucei and 
Trypanosoma congelense on some inor- 
ganic blood constituents. M. H. French. 
Jour. Comp. Path. and Ther. li (1938), 
p. 119. 


The inorganic phosphorus content of the 
blood was unchanged by trypanosome infec- 
tions in cattle, sheep and donkeys. The 
blood calcium was unaltered in several cases 
and tended to decrease in others. The 
potassium content of whole blood fell dur- 
ing trypanosomiasis, the fall being attribut- 
able to the anemic condition of the blood, 
reducing the proportion of blood-cells to 
blood-plasma. The sodium content of whole 
blood increased during infection, the in- 
crease being caused by the increased pro- 
portions of plasma in the anemic blood of 
the infected animals. Blood chlorine in- 
creased during infections up to death or 
crisis, this increase being caused by the 
anemic condition of the blood. 


THE EFFECT OF TRICHOMONAS FOETUS ON 
TISSUE CULTURE CELLS. Mary Jane 
Hogue. Amer. Jour. Hyg., xxviii (1938), 
p. 288. 


In tissue cultures of embryonic chick 
tissues and Trichomonas foetus together in 
the same culture medium, which consisted 
of one part of chicken serum added to ten 
parts of Schumaker’s modified Ringer’s so- 
lution, T. foetus gave off a substance which 
killed the tissue culture cells. Filtrates 
from a 17-day-old culture of T. foetus killed 
the tissue culture cells as quickly as did the 
living T. foetus. These filtrates, stored at 
12° C., deteriorated very little in 178 days. 
Cultures of 7. foetus heated for 15 minutes 
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at 55° C. were almost as toxic to the tissue 
culture cells as were the living trichomonas, 
showing that the toxic substance at this 
temperature was thermostabile. Cultures 
of T. foetus heated to 60-62° C. for 20 min- 
utes did not affect the growth of tissue 
culture cells. The substance given off by 
T. foetus was not an enzyme. The tissue 
culture cells reacted to T. foetus (1) by be- 
coming granular and dying fairly quickly, 
(2) by forming vacuoles and dying more 
slowly, or (3) by contracting. a 


THE COMMON DUCK AS A CONVENIENT EX- 
PERIMENTAL HOST FOR AVIAN PLAS- 
MODIUM. Fruma Wolfson. Amer. Jour. 
Hyg., xxviii (1938), p. 317. 

In one series of experiments, Plasmodium 
infection was transmitted from a canary to 
ducks and from one of these ducks, four 
days later, to other uninfected ducks. In 
a second series of experiments, the proce- 
dure was successfully repeated after an 
interval of 14 days instead of four days 
between the subinoculation from one duck 
to other ducks. The inoculations were made 
intravenously. The author concludes that 
the duck may serve as a convenient host for 
experiments on bird malaria enabling cer- 
tain morphological and physiological 
changes to be studied in the foreign host. 


THE INFLUENCE OF DRIED BUTTERMILK IN 
RATIONS ON FATALITY WITH COCCIDIOSIS 
IN CHicks. E. R. Becker and H. L. 
Wilcke. Poultry Sci., xvii (1938), p. 405. 
Two rations of the “ordinary type,” with 

10 to 40 per cent dried buttermilk, gave a 
significantly higher mortality than one with 
no dried buttermilk, though the latter did 
not provide such good growth. Forty per 
cent dried buttermilk in the ration did not 
result in a significantly higher number of 
fatalities when the remainder of the ration 
was only corn, oats and bran. The increase 
in mortality can not be attributed solely to 
dried buttermilk. In the ration without 
dried buttermilk, soybean oil meal was used 
as a protein supplement to replace milk. 


STUDIES IN EQUINE ENCEPHALOMYELITIS. 
Chick-embryo vaccine as a_ protective 
agent. Chas. A. Mitchell, R. V. L. Walker 
and P. J. G. Plummer. Can. Jour. Comp. 
Med., ii (1938), No. 8. 

Equine encephalomyelitis virus grown in 
chick embryo reaches a much higher titre 
than that found in any other infective 
tissue examined. A solid immunity was 
induced in guinea pigs inoculated with 
formalinized chick-embryo vaccine. For- 
-malinized horse-brain vaccine failed to in- 
duce an appreciable protection in guinea 
pigs. Four horses inoculated with chick- 
embryo vaccine showed no evidence of ill- 
ness when injected intracranially with virus 
contained in guinea-pig brain 52 days after 
the second injection of vaccine. Four of 
five control animals inoculated in a similar 
manner became infected. The period of im- 
munity is uncertain, but the suggestion is 
made that, in case the seasonal incidence of 
the disease is considered, the period of 
immunity should be approximately one year. 


False Hunting License Brings 
Heavy Sentence 


Coéperation of federal and state officials 
is producing results in game-law enforce- 
ment. The U. S. Biological Survey cites a 
recent case concluded in state court at Se- 
attle, Wash., with a $150 fine and a 30-day 
jail sentence for using a hunting license 
issued in the name of another. 

While hunting ducks, the violator, a 
night-club entertainer of Seattle, was 
checked by a federal agent and asked to 
show his state hunting license. The license 
appeared to cover his description except as 
to color of eyes. 

Later investigation showed he was using» 
a license issued to one who was reported to 
have moved to Chicago, Ill. A federal agent 
in Chicago followed up the case, and the : 
violator was finally apprehended through 
the efforts of the Seattle Police Department. — 


There is no cheerfulness like the resolu- | 
tions of a brave mind, that has fortune é 


under its feet.—Seneca. 


ARMY | 
VETERINARY 


SERVI 


Regular Army 


The appointment of ist Lieut. Robert James 
Brown, Veterinary Corps Reserve, as first lieu- 
tenant in the Veterinary Corps, Regular Army, 
with rank from October 1, 1938, and his assign- 
ment to station at Fort Bliss, Texas, are an- 
nounced. Lieutenant Brown, now on duty with 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, will proceed, 
in compliance with orders to be issued by his 
corps area commander, to the station to which 
assigned and report for duty. 

Lt. Colonel Clifford E. Pickering is relieved 

from assignment and duty at Fort MacArthur, 
Calif., effective in time to proceed to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and sail on the transport sched- 
uled to leave that port on or about February 
28, 1939, for the Philippine Department. Upon 
arrival he will report to the commanding gen- 
eral for assignment to duty with the Veterin- 
ry Corps. 
Lt. Colonel Clell B. Perkins is assigned to 
duty at Fort Benning, Ga., effective upon com- 
pletion of his present tour of duty in the Phil- 
ippine Department. 

By direction of the President, the retirement 
of Colonel John A. McKinnon from active serv- 
ice on October 31, 1938, under the requirements 
of the act of Congress approved June 30, 1882, 
and the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved April 23, 1930, is announced. Colonel 
McKinnon will attain the age of sixty-four 
years on October 29, 1938. 

The promotion of ist Lieut. Wayne D. Ship- 
ley to the grade of captain, with rank from 
October 22, 1938, is announced. 

First Lieut. Fred L. Herring is relieved from 
assignment and station at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., and from temporary duty at the Army 
Veterinary School, Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D. C., effective upon completion 
of treatment at Walter Reed General Hospital, 
and is then assigned to the medical research 
laboratory, Edgewood Arsenal, Md., and will 
proceed to that station and report to the com- 
manding officer for duty. 

Lt. Colonel Joseph H. Dornblaser is relieved 
from duty at headquarters, South Central Re- 
mount Area, Fort Worth, Texas, effective Feb- 
ruary 21, 1939, and assigned to Fort Bliss, 
Texas, for duty. 

Lt. Colonel Irby R. Pollard is relieved from 
duty at Fort Clark, Texas, effective on or about 
February 21, 1939, is then assigned to the 
South Central Remount Area, Fort Worth, 
Texas, and will proceed to that station and 
report to the officer in charge for duty. 

Lt. Colonel Raymond Randall is relieved 
from assignment and duty at headquarters, 
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First Corps Area, and from additional duty at 
the Boston Quartermaster Depot and as attend- 
ing veterinarian, Harvard University, R.O.T.C., 
effective on or about January 15, 1939, is then 
assigned to the Army Medical Center, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and will proceed to that station and 
report to the commanding general for duty. 


Veterinary Corps Reserve 


NEw ACCEPTANCES 
(First lieutenants) 


Fink, Louis, 911 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gomez, Ralph Garcia, 1102 E. Rio Grande, 
Victoria, Texas. 

Helmboldt, Chas. Frederick, RFD No. 4, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

Miller, Charles Stuber, Route 5, Box 527, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Moxley, Elmer Darwin, 940 N. Highland Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Watson, Ralph Corley, McRae, Ga. 


SEPARATIONS 


1st Lieut. Robert James Brown, accepted ap- 
pointment in Regular Army. ist Lieut. War- 
ren Brown Rogers, died September 30, 1938. 
Capt. Maurice Howard Milman, transferred to 
Inactive Reserve because of physical disability. 


PROMOTIONS 


To Captain: Robert Louis Anderes, 6501 Be- 
linder Rd., Kansas City, Mo. 
To Captain: Henry DeVore Smiley, R.R. 2, 


Junction City, Kan. 


Pogorelsky, Henry, to Parrell, Hyman H, 
1st Lieut., 2773 Main St., San Diego, Calif. 


NEw ASSIGNMENTS To ACTIVE Duty witH CCC 


1st. Lieut. William R. Hulbush, 
Wash. 


TERMINATION OF ASSIGNMENT TO ACTIVE DuTY 
CCC 


1st Lieut. Robert James Brown, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan. (Accepted appointment in Regular 
Army.) 


CHANGE OF NAME 


Vancouver, 


The true sovereign of the world, who 
molds the world like soft wax, according 
to his pleasure, is he who lovingly sees 
into the world.—Carlyle. 
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PROBING THE SECRETS OF 
TUBERCULOSIS 


By H. E. KLEINSCHMIDT 


Director, Health Education Service 
National Tuberculosis Association 


Under the most powerful microscope, the 
germ that causes tuberculosis looks like a 
short, red rod, smaller than the first joint 
of a house-fly’s leg would look to the naked 
eye. Yet we know that that speck of mat- 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


HEALTH 
REETINGS 


Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 


ter (it would take 30,000 laid side by side 
to make one inch) is a living creature which 
runs its life course and carries on its spe- 
cies. The life habits and peculiarities of 
this organism have challenged the interest 
of scientists. What is it made of? How 
does it grow and reproduce and what are 
the poisons it excretes? 

To find the answers to these and other 
questions, the Committee on Medical Re- 


search of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation started, in 1920, its work of analyz- 
ing the tubercle bacillus. First it was nec- 
essary to have a sufficient supply of germs, 
for to analyze a single one would obviously 


be impossible, so a method was devised for 
growing them in huge quantities—by the 


quart. 


Then the germs had to be broken ~ 


down into their chemical elements—a slow — 


and tedious process. Each element or 
fraction had to be tested on laboratory ani- 


> 


mals to see just what effect it had on living © 


tissues. 


All this was done, not by a single | 


worker, but by a number of workers in 


laboratories in various parts of the country. 
To each laboratory is assigned a special task 


by the Committee on Medical Research and a 


from time to time their findings are cor- 


related. 

Today we know that the tubercle bacillus 
consists of the same basic materials that 
go into the making of a tree, a fish or a 
man, namely, proteins, sugars, fats and 
salts. We know in general that the fats 
of the tubercle bacillus cause the body cells 
to wall off the germs into tubercles; that 
the sugars are responsible for the fever and 
that the proteins act as a poison. Each of 
these substances has been broken down into 
smaller fractions and, bit by bit, the struc- 
ture of the tuberculosis germ is being put 
together much like a jig-saw puzzle. 

This is but one example of the type of 
research work now going on to find the 
answers to age-old questions. There are 
others just as romantic. For instance, what 


is the life cycle of the single bacillus like? 


To find out, it is necessary to isolate a sin- 
gle bacillus and study it apart from its 
millions of fellows found in the test-tube. 

This is like isolating a single person from 
a great metropolis and placing him in a 
glass room where his individual actions can 
be studied. Incredible as it may seem, lab- 


| 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


oratory workers have succeeded in finding 
a way of cornering a single bacillus in a 
drop of fluid. This drop hangs on the bot- 
tom side of a glass slide where it can be 
studied with the microscope. 

The next step was to devise a motion- 
picture apparatus with a special lens and 
to train it on the drop so that successive 
exposures might be made at measured in- 
tervals of time. Six months of patient pho- 
tography went on before a single picture 
turned out clear; but it was worth the 
trouble, for the series of pictures that was 
at last secured is more thrilling than any 
drama acted by human beings. The single 
germ grows. Soon there are a string of 
tiny rods. A few hours later, there is a 
swarm bending, twisting and mulling 
around grotesquely—such a sight as one 
might see on the streets of a busy city 
viewed from an airplane. Through this 
study much is being learned about the na- 
ture and habits of the tubercle bacillus that 
was never known before. 

Twice each year the men and women who 
do this research work get together for a 
conference. Each tells what he has done 
and each new bit of evidence is fitted into 
the whole pattern. Then plans for the 
future are discussed. This, the modern 
method of research work, is called the “jury 
system.” It is less expensive than setting 
up a special laboratory and far more elas- 
tic. Specialists of all kinds may be drawn 
into the jury circle when, and if, their 
highly expert services are needed. 

The job of planning the project and of 
giving it leadership is financed by the money 
that comes from the sale of Christmas Seals. 
Thus, everyone who buys a single Seal has 
a share in the fascinating game of search- 
ing out the secrets of tuberculosis—the 
enemy who has, for so many generations, 
brought misery to the human race. 


Tuberculosis Located by 
Meat-Inspection Records 


Although bovine tuberculosis in the 
United States has been reduced to less than 


- 0.5 per cent, the small remaining infection 


: 


is responsible for many condemnations of 
animal carcasses and parts in connection 


with federal meat inspection. To locate 
these sources of infection and aid in their 
elimination, the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry’s meat-inspection records are so 
kept that reports can be made showing the 
neighborhood and, in many cases, the exact 
farm on which a badly infected shipment 
originated. 

A typical case is that of a cattleman who 
sold a few cattle on a midwestern market 
and was notified a few days later that one 
of the animals was so badly infected that 
the carcass had to be condemned for use as 
food. He then had the breeding herd tested 
for tuberculosis and found 46 reactors. 

To get first-hand information on the con- 
dition of the animals, the owner followed 
the reactors to the slaughtering establish- 
ment, where it was revealed that 40 of the 
number had plainly visible lesions of 
tuberculosis and two of these were badly 
affected. The owner, impressed with this 
special service, agreed to test his entire 
herd regularly in the future. 

In another instance the local veterinarian 
called on a hog-grower whose shipment of 
fat hogs proved to be badly affected with 
tuberculosis. The veterinarian explained 
the condition of the hogs and suggested 
that all the hogs, cattle and poultry on the 
farm be given the tuberculin test. The 
owner agreed. The cattle were found free 
of the disease, but the hogs (four brood 
sows and three gilts) reacted to the test, 
as did 65 of 102 chickens. 

Under the circumstances, the farmer was 
advised to dispose of the hogs and all the 
chickens. The Bureau reports the owner 
pleased with the manner in which the in- 
fection was traced to his farm, even though 
he lost his hogs and chickens. He agreed 
to restock with healthy sows and hens after 
cleaning and disinfecting the premises. 

The main difficulty encountered in trac- 
ing animal infections from inspected meat 


plants to farms or ranches is that many 


shipments lose their identity in passing 
from one buyer to another on their way 
to market. However, through the use of 
ear-tags, brands and tattoo marks, the Bu- 
reau’s meat-inspection and field services 
have been able to trace a great many cases 
successfully. 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCI- 


ATION OF NEW YORK CITY 


The June meeting of the Veterinary 
Medical Association of New York City was 
held at the Hotel New Yorker on Wednes- 
day evening, June 1, 1938. 


Dr. Robert S. MacKellar, Jr., introduced 
the first speaker of the evening, Dr. J. E. 
Schneider, of Yeadon, Pa., who gave us a 
most interesting talk on the preparation of 
rabies vaccine. He emphasized the many 
rigid regulations which are required by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry so that this 
product may be absolutely safe to be used 
as an immunizing agent. He made refer- 
ence to experiments which were carried on 
by intralingual injections of rabies virus in 
sheep, which resulted in further proof of 
the value of a single injection of rabies 
vaccine. He said that two or three subse- 
quent doses of rabies vaccine gave the ani- 
mal greater protection against rabies. 


Dr. Adolph Eichhorn pointed out the 
many fallacies of Dr. Bruette’s articles 
which had appeared in the New York Sun 
of May 14 and 21. He made a further 
statement that rabies vaccine does not and 
can not disseminate rabies virus in any 
way. 

Dr. H. W. Jakeman, of Boston, Mass., 
gave a résumé of the recent research work 
on rabies done by Webster at the Rocke- 
feller Institute. Also, he gave the proce- 
dure for the control of rabies in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr. Max Danziger, of the New York City 
Health Department, reported 68 cases of 
rabies in dogs in 1937 and nine human 
cases of rabies in the last ten years. In 
considering that the city of New York has 
278,000 dogs, Dr. Danziger said that rabies 


is not a real health problem at the present 


time. 
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Dr. Wm. Halla, Deputy Commissioner of 
Health, Westchester County, gave us a re- 
port, using a chart of the rabies cases for 


the last ten years. Dr. Halla emphasized 
the many difficulties encountered in carry- 
ing out and enforcing quarantine meas- 
ures. These difficulties are due to the fact 
that no one is willing to accept the real 
responsibility in enforcing such measures 
in Westchester County. Further, he said 
that an interesting fact is that not a sin- 
gle vaccinated dog has ever developed ra- 
bies in Westchester County, to the best of 
his knowledge. 
J. B. ENGLE, Secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA VETERINARY > 
ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
North Dakota Veterinary Association was 
held at the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo, June 27-28, 1938. Forty-five 
veterinarians were in attendance. The fol- 
lowing men appeared on the program: Mr. 
George Toman, Assistant Sanitary Engi- 
neer, and Drs. M. G. Fincher, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.; F. F. Parker, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and F. M. Wilson, Mechanics- 
ville, Iowa. 


A combined dinner and social hour, fol- 
lowed by the concluding business session, 
was held the evening of June 27. Drs. M. 
G. Fincher, T. O. Brandenburg, F. M. Wil- 
son and J. H. Winslow gave excellent clin- 
ical demonstrations. 


The officers for 1939 were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Dr. J. W. Robinson, of 
Garrison; vice-president, Dr. C. H. Hoff- 
strand, of Churchs Ferry, and secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. M. C. Hawn (reélected), of 
Fargo. 


M. C. HAWN, Secretary-Treasurer. ¥ 


= 


tober 10-11, 1938. 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


COLORADO VETERINARY MED- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Colorado Veterinary Medical Association 
was held at the New Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, October 7-8, 1938. This was the first 
effort of the organization to hold a fall 
meeting instead of a midwinter meeting. 
It proved to be a very successful venture 
and “an enjoyable time was apparently had 
by all.” 

The program consisted entirely of pa- 
pers, there being no clinic. Contributors 
to the program included Dr. A. H. Quin, 
of Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. C. L. Campbell 
and Dr. H. L. Anderes, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Dr. I. E. Newsom, of Fort Collins, 
Colo., and Mr. Harvey D. Sethman, of Den- 
ver, secretary of the Colorado State Med- 
ical Society. 

The paper by Dr. Quin was entitled 
“Some Factors Involved in Deficiency Dis- 
eases” and was considered to be one of 
the best papers ever presented before a 
Colorado meeting. It was ordered mimeo- 
graphed and a copy sent to each member. 
Dr. Newsom entertained his hearers with 
a travelogue, including motion pictures, of 
his recent European trip. This proved to 
be highly interesting. 

The highlight of the meeting was the 
banquet and dance, the evening of October 
7. The business meeting was devoted 
largely to a discussion of the approaching 
battle at the polls on November 8, when 
a number of questions affecting the veteri- 


7 nary and other professions were to be 


decided. JAY H. BouToN, Secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the West Virginia 


Veterinary Medical Association was held 


at the Kanawha Hotel, Charleston, on Oc- 


Out-of-state speakers included: Drs. 


7 O. V. Brumley, Dean, College of Veteri- 


nary Medicine, Ohio State University, and 
A. J. DeFossett, B. A. I. Inspector in 


as of Columbus, Ohio, and G. Dik- 


“rt 


mans and Elmer Lash, U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 

A banquet was held in the evening of the 
first day, with 72 in attendance. Every- 
body present appeared to enjoy the pro- 
gram. 

During the meeting, Dr. S. E. Hershey, 
Consulting State Veterinarian, delivered a 
radio broadcast over WCHS entitled, 
“Rabies, Its Control Among Live Stock and 
Its Danger to the Human Family.” The 
Farm Hour was used for this broadcast. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. E. Stiles, of Huntington; vice- 
president, Dr. C. C. Beall, of Morgantown; 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. J. H. Rietz (re- 
elected), of Morgantown. 

J. H. RiETZ, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW MEXICO VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the New Mexico 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at 
Albuquerque, October 14-15, 1938. Dr. 
A. T. Kinsley, of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Dr. T. O. Booth, State Veterinarian of 
Texas, were the principal speakers. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President, Dr. Carl E. Freeman 
(reélected), of Carrizozo; vice-president, 
Dr. E. E. Kraus, of Clovis, and secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. T. I. Means (reélected), of 
Santa Fe. 

The New Mexico Veterinary Medical 
Association is running an advertisement in 
the New Mexico Stockman each month as 
follows: 


The New Mexico 
Veterinary Medical Association 


Prevention, control and eradication of 
animal diseases is a definite contribution 
of the qualified veterinarian necessary for 
profitable livestock production. 


Consult 
An Associated Veterinarian 


We are watching the results of this effort 
with a great deal of interest. 
TRUMAN I. MEANS, Secretary. 
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PURDUE UNIVERSITY VETERIN- 


ARY SHORT COURSE 


Following a day and a half devoted to 
a strictly literary program, the remaining 
two days of the annual Purdue University 
Veterinary Short Course, held at LaFay- 
ette, October 18-21, 1938, were devoted to 
a clinical program. One half-day was de- 
voted to a small-animal clinic and the large- 
animal clinic occupied approximately a day 
and a half. 


Dr. Glenn L. Ebright, of Hammond, Ind., 
was in charge of the small-animal clinic. 
No surgery was performed, but each case 
was examined and then discussed, after 
which a diagnosis was made and an x-ray 
picture of the affected part taken. In all, 
about two dozen x-ray pictures were taken 
by a representative of the General Electric 
X-Ray Corporation. 

Practical methods of restraint were dem- 
onstrated, as well as the application of 
splints. A Doberman was presented, show- 
ing the lack of proper post-operative treat- 
ment following ear-trimming by a layman. 
A two-year-old Boston terrier was pre- 
sented, with a history of the exhibition of 
considerable abdominal distress after eat- 
ing. This had gone on for about a year. 
Pyloric stricture was suspected. Intestinal 
lavage failed to reach the stomach, so the 
tentative diagnosis was considered correct. 
The diagnosis was confirmed by a forced 
barium feeding followed by an x-ray pic- 
ture. 

An x-ray of a Police dog showed a frac- 
ture of the head of one femur, which was 
well united but slightly out of position. 
The history revealed that, several months 
before, the dog had caught his legs while 
going over a fence. The fracture had not 
been reduced but had been allowed to heal 
naturally. 

An unusual case was that of a Boston 
terrier with a history of having been in- 
jured by a car. A brain lesion had been sus- 
pected. When presented, the dog was unable 
to walk, was hypersensitive, and gen- 
eralized spasms were present. The left eye 
showed no reflex and the right eye reacted 
very slightly. Chorea also was present. An 


x-ray of the head was negative and a diag- 
nosis of distemper was made. Autopsy re- 
vealed the spleen to be aboyt twice normal 
in size, the only gross lesion found. The 
diagnosis of distemper was considered as 
being justified. The case is an example of 
a combination of conditions that is not 
uncommon. The history may be misleading. 
The importance of a careful examination is 
emphasized, as well as proper evaluation of 
the clinical symptoms. 


An x-ray of the foot of an English setter 
was taken. The foot was badly indurated 
and showed a fistula. The history indicated 
that the condition developed following an 
injury caused by some lumber falling on 
the foot. The x-ray showed a BB shot 
deeply imbedded in the tissues. 


An x-ray examination of a Schipperke 
revealed an over-riding high femoral frac- 
ture. A similar examination of a ca 
showed a multiple high femoral rte 
A demonstration of euthanasia concluded 
this clinic. 


Dr. T. H. Ferguson, of Lake Geneva, 
Wis., was in charge of the large-animal 
clinic and performed several very interest- 
ing operations on horses, including three 
roarers. In performing the roaring opera- 
tions, Dr. Ferguson used a tonsillectomy 
snare for removing the everted mucosa. 
This demonstration showed a new use for 
the instrument and it functioned in an > 
extremely satisfactory manner. 


Repulsion of the second and third 
molars; operations to correct two umbil- 
ical hernias, one scrotal hernia and a large 
ventral hernia; removal of a nasal polypus; 
a cryptorchid operation, and an enucleation 
of a neoplastic eye, which had undergone 
metastasis in the parotid region, completed 
the clinic. A sternal fistula was presented 
and discussed but not operated upon. 


Dr. Ferguson was assisted by Drs. C. C. 
Donelson, of Indianapolis; C. Harvey 
Smith, of Crown Point; E. S. Hess, of 
Kentland; P. F. Scott, of New Market; 
C. W. Fisher, of Royal Center; and W. G. 
Galloway and J. F. Bullard, of the Purdue — 
University Veterinary Staff. 

J. F. BULLARD, Reporter. 


— 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The fourth quarterly meeting of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held in the Jefferson Room of 
the Mayflower Hotel, on October 17, 1938. 
Dr. Mason Weadon, President of the Asso- 
ciation, called the meeting to order and a 
discussion in regard to the Washington 
meeting of the A. V. M. A. in 1940 was a 
topic. 

Immediately thereafter, Dr. Weadon pre- 
sented Dr. David Davis, who gave a 
demonstration on ‘‘The Use of the Broncho- 
; scope in Practice.” Dr. Davis had all the 
: equipment on hand for this purpose, as well 
as numerous pictures of patients who had 
swallowed many kinds of foreign bodies. 
Stereopticon slides were also a part of this 
_ demonstration, which was_ exceedingly 
interesting. 

Dr. L. T. Giltner gave a very interesting 
talk on “New Developments in the Field 
of Encephalomyelitis,” especially on the 
use of vaccine and the question of human 
infection with the virus. Just previous 
to this meeting, Dr. Giltner and Dr. Sha- 
han had proved, by horse inoculation, that 
the virus obtained from the brains of chil- 
dren succumbing to the disease was the 
same as the eastern strain of equine 
encephalomyelitis. Several films on en- 
cephalomyelitis and rabies were shown at 
the meeting. 

The meeting was adjourned and refresh- 
a ments were served to those in attendance. 
W. M. MOoHLER, Reporter. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK VETERIN- 
ARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-ninth regular semi-annual 
meeting of the Central New York Veteri- 
nary Medical Association was held at the 
Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, on November 
3, 1938. 

— : Dr. J. H. Stack, President, of Syracuse, 
called the meeting to order. A short busi- 
ness session was held, during which Dr. 


J. J. Regan, of New York City, was de- 
clared a member. The Secretary-Treasurer 
was instructed to reimburse Dr. A. H. Ide 
for the expense incurred in defending his 
malpractice suit (about $650.00), or as 
much thereof as may be available in the 
fund raised for that purpose and known 
as assessments 1 and 2. 

Dr. J. N. Frost, of the New York State 
Veterinary College, Ithaca, spoke on case 
reports of horses and cattle in the hospital 
at the College. He was followed by Dr. 
R. L. Fortune, of Pulaski, who gave some 
very interesting reports on cases he had 
met with in his practice. 

The third speaker of the afternoon, Dr. 
Justin Miller, Professor of Zodlogy at the 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, gave 
an illustrated talk on “Tape Worms in the 
Dog and Cat.” Dr. H. C. Stephenson, of 
the New York State Veterinary College, 
gave an interesting and instructive talk 
on “Diseases of the Dog and Cat.” Each 
of the talks was followed by a good dis- 
cussion. 

In the evening, dinner was served at the 
hotel. A large number of members and 
their wives attended. 

W. B. SWITZER, Secretary. 

SOUTHERN VETERINARY MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION 


The Southern States Veterinary Medical 
Association held a very successful meet- 
ing at the Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., November 3-5, 1938. It was 
the 23rd annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion and veterinarians were in attendance 
from 16 states. 

The morning and afternoon sessions of 
Thursday, November 3, were devoted 
largely to scientific papers. In the evening, 
a dance was held in the ballroom of the 
Andrew Johnson Hotel. The second day 
also was given over to the presentation 
and discussion of technical subjects, fol- 
lowed by a banquet in the evening. 

At a business session held after the ban- 
quet, a new constitution and by-laws was 
adopted. The name of the organization 
was changed again, under a new charter. 
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What was originally the Southeastern 
States Veterinary Medical Association and 
later the Southern States Veterinary Med- 
ical Association is now the Southern Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
President, Dr. B. C. McLean, Aiken, S. C.; 
first vice-president, Col. B. A. Seeley, At- 
lanta, Ga.; second vice-president, Dr. M. 
Jacob, Knoxville, Tenn.; secretary, Dr. 
L. A. Mosher, Atlanta, Ga.; treasurer, Dr. 
M. R. Blackstock, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Under the new form of organization, 
each state in A. V. M. A. Executive Board 


District 4 will have one director. These 
are as follows: 
Alabama: Dr. L. E. Starr, Auburn. 
Florida: Dr. John R. Wells, West Palm 
Beach. 


Georgia: Dr. L. J. Kepp, Atlanta. 
Kentucky: Dr. M. H. Dollar, Danville. 
Louisiana: Dr. Wm. T. Oglesby, Baton Rouge. 
Maryland: Dr. C. M. Grubb, Rockville. 
Mississippi: Dr. E. S. Brashier, Jackson. 


North Carolina: Dr. M. M. Leonard, Ashe- 
ville. 

South Carolina: Dr. R. R. Salley, Orange- 
burg. 

Tennessee: Dr. A. C. Topmiller, Murfrees- 


boro. 

Virginia: Dr. H. H. Rowe, Richmond. 

West Virginia: Dr. S. E. Hershey, Charles- 
ton. 


The 1939 meeting will be held in Colum- 


bia, S. C. 
L. A. MOSHER, Secretary. 


ATLANTA VETERINARY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY 


The Atlanta Veterinary Medical Society 
held its annual meeting on November 9, 
1938, at the Atlanta Athletic Club, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The main topic of the evening was the 
tuberculin testing of all the cattle in the 
Atlanta milk-shed. Plans were formulated 
to handle the annual testing of all the 
cattle. Bang’s disease also was discussed 
at length. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year 
as follows: President, Dr. J. C. Wright; 
vice-president, Dr. J. W. Thome; secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Charles C. Rife (reélected). 
C. C. RIFE, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MIDWEST SMALL ANIMAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual clinic of the "Midwest Small 
Animal Association was held at the Hotel 
Burlington, Burlington, Iowa, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1938. The operations which were 
demonstrated included enucleation of the 
eyeball and removal of a foreign body from 
the stomach. Different methods of anes- 
thesia were shown. 

Among those who assisted with the ~— 
were Drs. O. A. Anderson and C. N. 
Bramer, of Evanston, IIl.; Harvey Ww. 
Young, of Kansas City, Mo.; Dwight A. 
Smith, of Iowa State College, Ames; A. E. 
Campbell, of Rantoul, Ill.; C. L. McGinnis, 
of Peoria, Ill.; G. R. Clark, of Hannibal, — 
Mo., and Eugene B. Ingmand, of i 


City, Iowa. J. D. R. 


Wigs for Marionettes 


Dog hair makes the most life-like wigs 
for marionettes. Beagle hair is prized for 
beards because of its stiffness, while the 
hair of the curlier breeds is used for the 
heroine’s ringlets, according to a note in 
Hunting and Fishing. 


BUREAU TRANSFERS 


Dr. MEYER W. COHEN (Chi. from Kings- 
ton, N. Y., to New Haven, Conn., in charge of 
meat inspection. 

Dr. SIDNEY (K. C. V. C. from Bos-— 
ton, Mass., to Lyndonville, Vt., in charge of 
meat inspection. 

Dr. CHARLES G. HaBer (O. S. U. ’16), 
Lyndonville, Vt., to Kingston, N. Y., in charge © 
of meat inspection. 

Dr. OscAR NELSON (U. P. from Hallstead, 

Pa., to Jersey City, N. J., on meat inspection. 

Dr. LESTER E. Patron (O. S. U. 711), from 
Helena, Mont., to Newport, Vt., in charge of 
field investigations. 

Dr. WILLIAM J. Mutroony (McK. ’11), from i 
Boise, Idaho, to Denver, Colo., on meat inspec- : 
tion. . ¢ 

Dr. ALBERT E. LAuts (K. S. A. C. ’28), from Ss 
Chicago, Ill., to Lincoln, Neb., on field inspec- 
tion. 

Dr. E. LoGAn (Colo. ’21), from Den- 
ver, Colo., to Helena, Mont., on tuberculosis. 
eradication and field inspection. “ay 

Dr. ARTHUR McCoNNELL (O. S. U. ’07), from 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Pittston, Pa., in charge of 
meat inspection. 

Dr. HoMeER A. Witson (K. C. V. C. 713), from 
Omaha, Neb., to Saint Louis, Mo., on meat in- 
spection. 


- F 
ros. 


CLARENCE JAMES MARSHALL 


Dr. Clarence J. Marshall, for 42 years a 
member of the teaching staff of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, 
died October 29, 1938, at his residence in 
Philadelphia, after a long illness. 

Born on a farm in Bradford County, 
near Rome, Pa., on March 13, 1864, Dr. 
Marshall attended local public schools and, 
later, Susquehanna Collegiate Institute, at 
Towanda, Pa., from which he graduated in 
1889. Entering the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1891, he received his veterinary 
degree (V. M. D.) in 1894 and was ap- 
pointed Resident Veterinarian in the 
Veterinary Hospital for the usual term of 
one year. On completing this service, he 
became assistant to Dr. Leonard Pearson in 
his extensive private practice. The follow- 
ing year, the practice was turned over en- 
tirely to him, Dr. Pearson desiring to give 
all his time to his work as State Veter- 
inarian and as Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Veterinary Medicine. The 
practice was a very exacting one, being 
concerned largely with valuable purebred 
animals on suburban country estates, but 
Dr. Marshall not only succeeded in holding 
Dr. Pearson’s clients but also added to 
them, a good indication of his ability as a 
practitioner. 

In 1896, Dr. Marshall was appointed 
demonstrator of the Theory and Practice 
of Veterinary Medicine in the Veterinary 
School and, from that time until 1909, he 


- assisted Dr. Pearson in his lecture course 


and clinics. In 1909, when the faculty was 
enlarged and reorganized, Dr. Marshall be- 
came Professor of Veterinary Medicine, 
_ being recommended for the position by Dr. 


J Pearson. He gave up his practice to ac- 


cept this position, which he held until his 
death. His extensive experience in prac- 
tice, combined with his studious habits, 


great patience and good humor, made him 
an effective and inspiring teacher and com- 
manded the respect and admiration of his 
students. 

Dr. Marshall was appointed State Veter- 
inarian of Pennsylvania in 1911 and held 
this position until he resigned in 1919. 
During this period, the most extensive out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease that has 
occurred in Pennsylvania was handled suc- 
cessfully and the State Veterinary Service 
was considerably extended. While serving 
as State Veterinarian, he was also a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council of the State 
Department of Health. 


In 1916, Dr. Marshall was selected by the 
faculty of the Veterinary School to go to 
France and study the operation and organ- 
ization of the veterinary service in the 
British and French armies, funds for his 
traveling expenses having been donated by 
a friend of the University who believed 
that information on this subject would be 
of service to our Army later on, an expec- 
tation which was fully realized, for, when 
this country entered the war in 1917 and 
the Surgeon General of the U. S. Army ap- 
pointed an Advisory Board of Veterinar- 
ians, of which Dr. Marshall was a member, 
to draw up a plan of organization and reg- 
ulations for the Veterinary Corps of our 
Army, the information and papers he 
brought back from France were the only 
data available for this purpose. After the 
committee finished its work, Dr. Marshall 
was commissioned a Major in the Army 
and appointed Assistant Director of the 
Veterinary Corps. He was promoted later 
to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel and 
served until the spring of 1919. 


Almost from the time of graduation until 
his health began to fail about two years 
ago, Dr. Marshall was active in veterinary 
and alumni organizations. He joined the 
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American Veterinary Medical Association 
in 1895, and served as Secretary (1910-13) 
and as President (1913-15). He was a 
member of the Pennsylvania State Veter- 
inary Medical Association, of which he was 
Recording Secretary (1900-02), Corre- 
sponding Secretary (1903-06), President 
(1907-08) and a trustee for several terms. 
He was also a member of the Keystone Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, of Philadel- 
phia, in which he served as both Secretary 
and President. In all of these organiza- 
tions he served as a member and frequently 
as chairman of important committees from 
time to time, and was diligent and con- 
scientious in this work. He was a frequent 
contributor to the literary programs of 
meetings of these organizations and took 
an active part in the business sessions. 
Other organizations of which he was a 
member included Alpha Psi and Phi Zeta 
fraternities, Pathological Society of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, Pennsylvania State Breeders’ 
Association, and Pennsyivania State Dairy 
Union. 

Dr. Marshall’s work as a veterinarian re- 
ceived recognition not only from the veter- 
inary profession but also from others. The 
King of England made him an Honorary 
Member of the Distinguished Service Or- 
der in recognition of his work in connection 
with the organization and administration 
of the veterinary service of the U. S. 
Army; he was elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons (London); the Philadelphia Society 
for Promoting Agriculture gave him an 
Award of Merit, and in 1935, the Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania conferred on him an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science. 


The funeral services were held in the 
Universalist Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, on October 31, and were at- 
tended by a large number of veterinarians 
and other friends. Interment was at Tow- 


ner Hill, Bradford County, in a cemetery 
adjoining the farm on which he was raised. 
He is survived by a brother, Dr. Leslie G. 
Marshall (U. P. 
Keir. 


704), and a sister, Mrs. 
Mrs. Marshall died in 
L. A. K. 


Campbell 


IDA MAE DODGE 


Dr. Ida Mae Dodge, of Butte, Mont., died 
suddenly at her home on October 26, 1938. 

Born in Butte, on December 14, 1912, 
Dr. Dodge (née Ida Mae Matteson) at- 
tended local grade and high schools and 
then decided to study veterinary medicine. 
She entered Ohio State University, where 
she met Roger E. Dodge, also a veterinary 
student. They were married on March 21, 
1933, and both were members of the 1936 
graduating class. They operated the Sil- 
ver Bow Small Animal Hospital in Butte. 

Dr. Dodge joined the A. V. M. A. in 
1936. 


HARRY W. GRAYBILL 


Dr. Harry W. Graybill died at his home 
in Long Beach, Calif., on October 16, 1938. 
He had suffered a cerebral hemorrhage in 
March, 1936, and a second attack occurred 
several hours previous to his death. 

Born on June 18, 1875, in Hamilton 
Covnty, Neb., Dr. Graybill attended local 
schools and then entered the University of 
Nebraska. He received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in 1900. Two years later, 
he received his Master of Arts degree from 
the same institution. He then taught bi- 
ology for three years in high schools of 
Nebraska and Iowa. 

In 1905, Dr. Graybill accepted an ap- 
pointment in the Zodlogical Division of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, where 
he engaged in parasitological investigations 
until 1914. While in Washington, he en- 
rolled as a veterinary student in George 
Washington University and, at the same 
time, taught zodlogy and parasitology. He 
received his veterinary degree in 1911. 

For eight years, Dr. Graybill was an as- 
sociate in animal pathology in the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
Princeton, N. J. In 1924, he was assigned 
to the Division of Veterinary Science, Uni- 
versity of California, where he continued 
his research work on diseases of turkeys. 
The following year, he entered the service 
of the Division of Animal Industry, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agriculture, 
and was given the responsibility of estab- 
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lishing and supervising diagnostic labora- 
tories for poultry diseases in Los Angeles, 
Petaluma and San Diego. At the time of 
his retirement, March 1, 1937, he was Su- 
pervisor of Poultry Disease Control. 

Dr. Graybill joined the A. V. M. A. in 
1911. He was a member of the Special 
Committee on Poultry Diseases from 1929 
to 1933. He had been honored with a life 
membership in both the California State 
Veterinary Medical Association and the 
Southern California Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. He was a member of the Twelfth 
International Veterinary Congress, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Society of 
Parasitologists, the Helminthological So- 
ciety of Washington, the Washington Bio- 
logical Society and Sigma Xi. 

During his lifetime, Dr. Graybill had 
published more than 40 scientific papers. 
He is survived by his widow, one son and 
one brother. E. E. J. 


_CHARLES GRANT EVERTON 


‘Dr. Charles G. Everton, of Monroe 
Center, Ill., died at his home on May 1, 
1938, following an emergency operation for 
appendicitis. 

Born in Monroe Township, Ogle County, 
Ill., on November 29, 1869, Dr. Everton 
was graduated from the Chicago Veteri- 
nary College in 1893 and practiced in his 
native community until his fatal illness. 
He is survived by his widow (née Annie 
Smith) and a foster sister. 


J. E. WILSON 


Dr. J. E. Wilson, of Victor, Iowa, passed 
away on June 23, 19388. He was a graduate 
of Iowa State College, class of 1894, and 
practiced at North English, Iowa, for a 
number of years. 


WILLIAM H. NEWTON 


Dr. William H. Newton, of Hudson Falls, 
N. Y., died following a heart attack on July 
17, 1938, at the age of 70. He was a gradu- 
ate of the New York College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, class of 1894. 


‘a 


AMBROSE O. BERNHARDT 


Dr. Ambrose O. Bernhardt, of Platte- 
ville, Wis., died in Saint Joseph’s Hospital, 
Milwaukee, on July 5, 1938, after a severe 
illness of several weeks. 

Born at Cassville, Wis., August 2, 1895, 
Dr. Bernhardt attended local grade and 
high schools and then entered the McKillip 
Veterinary College. Following his gradua- 
tion in 1918, he practiced for two years at 
New Lisbon, Wis. He then went to Platte- 
ville and became associated with Dr. R. S. 
Heer (Chi. 791). 

Dr. Bernhardt joined the A. V. M. A. in 


1919. He is survived by his widow, one 
son, four brothers and one sister. 
R. S. H. 
ULYSSES G. FRIDIRICI 


Dr. Ulysses G. Fridirici, of Tamaqua, 
Pa., died on July 18, 1938, after a lengthy 
illness. He was in his 73rd year and a 
graduate of the Ontario Veterinary Col- _ 
lege, class of 1890. He had practiced in 
Tamaqua for over 40 years and had served 
as president of the Borough Board of 
Health for 20 years. 

Dr. Fridirici had been a member of the © 
A. V. M. A. for 30 years, having joined in 
1908. Among the survivors are two sons, 
both veterinarians, Dr. C. A. Fridirici (U. 
P. ’21), of Fogelsville, Pa., and Dr. Ira L. | 
Fridirici (U. P. 16), of Orwigsburg, Pa. 


OTIS ARTHUR TUDOR 


Dr. Otis A. Tudor, of Greenfield, Ohio, 
died on July 4, 1938, of a heart ailment. 
He was born in the Lyndon community, _ 
February 14, 1868, and was graduated from 
the Ontario Veterinary College in 1908. 
He practiced at Greenfield for 30 years. 


tr 


JOHN C. HEIDE, SR. 


Dr. John C. Heide, Sr., of Washington, 
D. C., died on July 20, 1938, at the age of 
79. He was a graduate of the United 
States College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
class of 1901. He was City Veterinarian 7 ; 
of Washington from 1901 to 1922, 


= 
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CLIVE LLOYD TURNER 


Dr. C. Lloyd Turner, of the Malayan Vet- 
erinary Service, died at the Batu Gajah 
Hospital, Raub, Pahang, on August 9, 1938. 
Born at Croyden, Surrey, England, Feb- 
— yruary 6, 1909, Dr. Turner attended Sussex 
Preparatory School and Radley College, in 
England, and MacDonald College in Can- 
ada, before entering the Ontario Veteri- 
nary College. Following his graduation in 
1937 he accepted a position in the Fed- 
erated Malay States, with headquarters at 
Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 


im Dr. Tobe W. Crump, of Flagstaff, Ariz., 
i was killed in an automobile accident on 
September 7, 1938. 

Born at Girard, Ill., May 18, 1886, Dr. 
Crump attended local schools and the Kan- 
sas City Veterinary College. He was 
graduated in 1911 and entered the service 
of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
in 1915. He had been on the field inspec- 
tion force in New Mexico and Arizona 
most of the time. 

Dr. Crump joined the A. V. M. A. in 
1929. He was a member of the National 
Association of B. A. I. Veterinarians. 


Ou 
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Dr. Fred L. Tritle, of Saint Louis, Mo., 
died in the Swedish Hospital, Minneapolis, 


Minn., on September 15, 1938. Pneumonia 
was the cause of death. 

Born at Independence, Kan., October 17, 
1875, Dr. Tritle received a public school 
education and then moved to Kansas City, 
where he attended a business college. In 
1906, he entered the service of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry as a lay in- 
spector. While thus employed he studied 
at the Kansas City Veterinary College and 
was graduated in 1911. In the fall of that 
year he was appointed a veterinary in- 
spector. 

In 1929, Dr. Tritle was appointed in- 
spector-in-charge at Sidney, Ohio. Five 
years later, when inspection was discon- 


tinued there, he was transferred to Saint 


Louis. He is survived by his widow and 
three sons. 
ROBERT McGOWAN, JR. 
Dr. Robert McGowan, Jr., of East 


Orange, N. J., died at the Community Hos- 
pital, Montclair, N. J., on September 12, 
1938, after an illness of several months. 
He was in his 57th year. 

Born in East Orange, Dr. McGowan at- 
tended local schools and then entered the 
New York-American Veterinary College. 
Following his graduation in 1908, he en- 
tered practice in East Orange and re- 
mained there until his death. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, his mother, one daugh- 
ter, one son, two sisters and three brothers. 

A. W. S. 


_ JAMES J. FINDLAY 


Dr. James J. Findlay, of Duluth, Minn., 
died on September 23, 1938. 

Born in Aberdeen, Scotland, August 18, 
1860, Dr. Findlay was graduated from the 
Ontario Veterinary College in 1888 and 
entered practice in Duluth shortly after- 
ward. 

Dr. Findlay joined the A. V. M. A. in 
1927. He was a member of the Twelfth 
International Veterinary Congress and the 
Minnesota State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. 


JOHN O. SCHLEGEL 


Dr. John O. Schlegel, of Kansas City, 
Kan., died at the Saint Joseph Hospital, 
Kansas City, Mo., on October 27, 1938, 
after a brief illness due to heart trouble. 

Born in Kansas City, May 2, 1888, Dr. 
Schlegel attended the public schools and 
the Kansas City Veterinary College. He 
was graduated in 1911 and entered the 
meat inspection service of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, at Kansas City, the 
latter part of 1914. Later he was stationed 
at South Saint Paul, Minn., and Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Dr. Schlegel joined the A. V. M. A. in 
1921. During the World War, he was at- 
tached to the Remount Service. 
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HENRY S. VAN VRANKEN 


Dr. Henry S. Van Vranken, of Story 
City, Iowa, died at his home, of a heart at- 
tack, on August 11, 1938. He had been ill 
about six weeks. 

Born at Mason, Mich., on 
1868, Dr. Van Vranken was graduated 


from the Kansas City Veterinary College 
z- 1910. He located in Story City, Iowa, 


where he practiced until 1917. He then 


- moved to Burt, Iowa, where he remained 


about a year, then going to Ellsinore, Mo. 
He practiced there until 1925, when he re- 
turned to Burt, Iowa, later going to Story 


City. 


_ Dr. Van Vranken joined the A. V. M. A. 
in 1916. He is survived by his widow 
(née Mary Olson) and an aunt. oe 


GEORGE C. HILL 


- Dr. George C. Hill, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
died in Mercy Hospital, that city, on Sep- 
tember 13, 1938. He had been ill for about 
ten days. 

Born in Montreal, Canada, on March 13, 
1860, he moved to Green Bay, Wis., with 
his parents and, later, to Oshkosh. He was 
graduated from the Chicago Veterinary 
College in 1893 and practiced in Oshkosh 
for more than 40 years. 

Dr. Hill is survived by one daughter and 
one sister. 


t 


J. S. H. 


LT. WARREN BROWN ROGERS 


Lt. Warren B. Rogers, of Dallas, Texas, 
died on September 30, 1938, as a result of 
a gunshot wound, self-inflicted. 

Born on February 14, 1910, Lt. Rogers 
was a graduate of the Texas A. and M. 
College, class of 1934. He accepted an ap- 
pointment as first lieutenant in the Veter- 
inary Reserve Corps on December 13, 1935. 


JOHN L. CLEVENGER 
Dr. John L. Clevenger, of Portage, Wis., 


died suddenly on October 3, 1938. He was 
born at Long Pine, Neb., 


in August, 1895, 


and was a graduate of the Indiana Veteri- 
nary College, class of 1921. Recently, he 
had been in the employ of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry. He is survived by 
his widow (née Josephine Nehls), two 
daughters, three sons, seven brothers and 
two sisters. J. S. H. 


C. ERNEST MILLER 


Dr. C. E. Miller, of Peru, Ind., died at 
his home, on October 14, 1938, after an 
illness of two years. His condition had 
been serious, however, for only two weeks. 

Born in Peru, July 18, 1880, Dr. Miller 
had been a resident of the community for 
the greater portion of his life. He was a 
graduate of the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege, class of 1906. He is survived by his 
widow (née Helen Miner), two daughters 
and a sister. 


FRED MILLER 


Dr. Fred Miller, of Portland, Ind., died 
at his home, on October 14, 1938. He had 
suffered a paralytic stroke four years ago, 
from which he never recovered. 

Born in Noble Township, February 19, 
1869, Dr. Miller spent one year at Purdue 
University and then entered the Chicago 
Veterinary College. He was graduated in 
1891 and entered practice at Fort Recov- 
ery, Ohio, where he remained for 39 years. 
He then moved to Chattanooga, Ohio, 
where he practiced for four years. 

Dr. Miller served two terms as Commis- 
sioner of Mercer County, Ohio. 


CHARLES H. ERGANBRIGHT 


Dr. Charles H. Erganbright, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., died on October 16, 1938, at 
the home of his niece. He had been in ill 
health for about a year and had discon- 
tinued active practice. 

Born in Montgomery County, Ind., on 
October 10, 1870, he was graduated from 
the Ontario Veterinary College with the 
class of 1892. He practiced at Flat Rock, 
Ind., for many years and removed to In- 
dianapolis about a year ago. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three brothers. 
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BIRTHS 


To Dr. and Mrs. M. W. Ossurn, of Independ- 
ence, Iowa, a daughter, Marilyn Helen, October 
11, 1938. 

To Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. OZANIAN, of Ar- 
esia, Calif., a daughter, Carole Irene, October 
9, 1938. 

To Capr. and Mrs. Wo. E. JENNINGS, of Front 
Royal, Va., a son, Paul William, November 3, 
1938. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. D. F. FresHour (Mich. ’36) has located 
at Brighton, Mich., for general practice. 


Dr. JoHn C. (Colo. ’38) has re- 


moved from Livermore, Colo., to Warrensburg, 
Mo. 

Dr. MELVILLE C. RAWNSLEY (U. P. ’38) reports 
a change of address from Chester, Pa., to War- 
renton, Va. 

Dr. J. C. McCasne (Chi. 713), of Williamsburg, 
Iowa, is secretary of the Iowa County Angus 
Breeders Association. 

Dr. LOWELL J. Kerr (Chi. 717), of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been suffering from an attack of un- 
dulant fever and arthritis. 

Dr. Boyp Jerrers (Ind. ’23), of Lexington, 
Ky., recently underwent an operation at Saint 
Joseph’s Hospital in that city. 

Dr. C. M. Gruss (Geo. Wash. 711), of Rock- 
ville, Md., will spend the winter in Florida. He 
left Rockville the middle of October. 

Dr. Rosert L. Jimison (O. S. U. ’38) has re- 
quested a change of address from North Hack- 
ensack, N. J., to Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Dr. H. E. Asu (Ont. ’15), of Bowling Green, 
Ohio, underwent the Pasteur treatment in Oc- 
tober, following a bite by a rabid dog. 

Dr. N. S. Mayo (Chi. ’89), of Highland Park, 
Ill., with Mrs. Mayo, will spend the winter at 
the Villa Dora Hotel, Mount Dora, Fla. 

Dr. Don R. CospurRN (Mich. ’24) has been 
transferred from Brigham, Utah, to Riverdale, 
Md. He is with the U. S. Biological Survey. 

Dr. WitLt1AM G. DuncaAN (Colo. ’32) left the 
employ of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
in August. He is now located at Sedalia, Colo. 

Dr. Roy E. Kituck (McK. 715), formerly of 
Freeport, Ill., has opened a hospital for small 
animals at 1047 East State St., Rockford, Ill. 

Dr. Grorce A. Fercuson (U.S. C. V. S. ’20) 
has announced the opening of the Reidsville 
Veterinary Hospital, at 57 N. Scales St., Reids- 


ville, N. C. ere 
“Ay 


| 

Dr. R. S. SMitey (O. S. U. 719), of the Divi- 
sion of Animal Industry, Ohio Department of 
Agriculture, has removed from Cromers, Ohio, 
to Tiffin, same state. 

Dr. C. R. Corson (Mich. ’38), who has been 
in the employ of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, has decided to locate at Middlebury, 
Ind., for general practice. 

Dr. C. W. BurcH (K. S. C. ’37) has resigned 
his position with the Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, and is now engaged 
in private practice at Platteville, Wis. 


Dr. R. C. McCornack (Wash. ’34), formerly 
of Merced, Calif., is now stationed in Sacra- 
mento, with the Division of Animal Industry 
of the State Department of Agriculture. 


Dr. L. W. Hipss (K. S. C. ’35) has resigned 
from active service in the Army and has ac- 
cepted a position in the Veterinary Division of 
Armour and Company, at Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dr. NORMAN H. TWISSELMAN (Iowa ’36), 
who has been in the Division of Veterinary 
Science, University of California, Berkeley, has 
been transferred to University Farm, at Davis. 


Dr. J. D. MANGES (K. S. C. 785) has resigned 
as District Veterinarian, with the CCC at Fort 
Lewis, Wash., and has accepted a position at 
the Button Veterinary Hospital, in Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Dr. GEORGE A. WILLIAMS (Wash. ’36) has re- 
signed his position at the Glendale (Calif.) 
Small Animal Hospital, to accept a position on 
the veterinary faculty of the State College of 
Washington. 

Dr. Ross H. Hurt (Wash. ’38) has accepted 
a position as instructor in the College of Veter- 
inary Medicine and veterinarian in the Experi- 
ment Station at the State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman. 

Dr. J. S. DERine (A. P. I. ’34) resigned from 
the service of the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry on August 15, 1938, and has opened the 
Tampa Veterinary Hospital at 506 Washington 
Street, Tampa, Fla. 

Dr. JOSEPH P. Scotr (O. S. U. ’14), who has 
been at the School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, for the 
past year, is now located at the School of Ani- 
mal Pathology, same institution, at Bristol, Pa. 


Dr. H. B. Treman (McK. ’01), of Rockwell 
City, Iowa, took an automobile tour through 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota, in 
October. Mrs. Treman accompanied him. They 
visited many relatives and called on many 
veterinarians en route. 


Dr. C. R. HowartH (Colo. ’35) recently re- 
signed from the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try and has accepted a position as instructor 
in anatomy and research assistant in the De- 
partment of Veterinary Medicine, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 

Dr. T. I. Means (Colo. ’20), of Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., has been authorized to attend the 
Forage Inspection Course at the Army Veter- 
inary School, Washington, D. C., November 28- 
December 21, 1938. Dr. Means is Commanding 
Officer of the Veterinary Corps attached to the 
111th Cavalry, New Mexico National Guard. 
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